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THE OLD LOVE SONG. 


Play it slowly, sing it lowly, 
Old, familiar tune! 

Once it ran in dance and dimple, 
Like a brook in June; 

Now it sobs along the measures 
With a sound of tears; 

Dear old voices echo through it, 
Vanished with the years. 


Ripple, ripp’e, goes the love song 
Till, in slowing time, 

Early sweetness grows completeness, 
Floods its every rhyme; 

Who together learn the music 
Life and death unfold, 

Know that love is but beginning 
Until love is old. 


Play it slowly, it is holy 
As an evening hymn; 

Morning gladness hushed to sadness 
Fills it to the brim. 

Memories home within the music, 
Stealing through the bars; 

Thoughts within its quiet spaces 
Rise and set like stars. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


On last Monday, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
and other ladies were before the Com- 
mittee on Election Laws to advocate a 
change in the laws so that women may 
be placed on an equality with men in the 
matter of registration in this State, and 
not be compelied each year to request to 
have their names placed on the lists. 
After a woman has once registered, her 
name should be retained on the list from 
year to year. 

a <o> = 


The New York Woman’s Relief Corps 


is asking an appropriation from the State 
Legislature to establish a home for the | 


aged dependent veteran and his wife, 
veterans’ mothers, 


tive Association has appointed a com- 


mittee to go to Albany and urge the pas- | 


sage of the bill now before the Assembly 


Committee on Cities providing for the | 


baling and barrelling of stable refuse. 
These are but two of the numerous in- 
stances in which women are engaged in 
politics without realizing it. 


+e 


The United States Senate on Feb. 15 
discussed a bill providing for Town Sites 
in Oklahuma. Senator Peffer offered an 


amendment to change the words ‘‘quali- 


fled electors,” to ‘all citizens of the 
United States.”” Senator Blackburn op- 
posed the amendment on the ground that 
‘it would make every woman as well as 
every man in that Territory a qualified 
voter.” Senator Peffer said: 

“Mr. President, my intention is very 
plain. 1 intend to avail myself of every 
Opportunity to strike out the word ‘male’ 
where that word remaining would inter- 
fere in any way with the rights of 
females. The time has come when we 
need the help of women in public affairs. 
If there is any portion of the human 


widows and army | 
nurses, and the Woman’s Health Protec- | 


| family that more than another is in- | that every part of the instruction, so far 


terested in the home, it is the women, 
our mothers, our wives, our daughters. 
Every young man, when he searches for 
| a wife and makes a selection, does it be- 
| lieving that he has not only selected the 
| best woman in the world, but one who is 
| his equal in every respect. There is not 
| one man in a family in ever 100.000, if he 
| is worthy of the name of a man, who 
| does not believe that his wife is fully his 
| equal in taking care of all the interests of 
the family in looking after the children 
while they are young, and who does not 
know that after the boy and the girl have 
| left the parental roof her sympathy, her 
| love, her affection, her prayers, and her 
| tears follow them wherever they go. I 
repeat, Mr. President, whenever I have a 
| favorable opportunity I propose to avail 
| myself of it and give to woman, God 
bless her, every advantage, every right 
| and every privilege that 1 enjoy.” 


The amendment was lost 15 to 42, 


Aves — Allison, Carey, Davis, Dolph, Frye, 
| Gallinger, Hansbrough, Kyle, Manderson, 
| Mitchell, Ore., Peffer, Perkins, Stewart, Teller, 
| Wilson. 

Nays—aAllen, Bate, Berry, Blackburn, Brice, 
Butler, Caffery. Call. Cameron, Chandler, Coke, 
| Colquitt, Cullom, Dixon, George, Gorman, 
| Hale, Harris, Hawlev, Hunton, Irby, Jones, 

Ark., Lindsay, L dge, MeLauren, Martin, Milis, 
Mitchell, Wis., Morgan, Morrill, Palmer, Pasco, 
Plait, Proctur, Pugh, Ransom, Roach, Stock- 
bridge, Vest, Vilas, White, Cal., White, La. 


—— $4 — 





The venerable Judge John M. Broomall, 
of Media, Pa., has often assisted the 
cause of women in medicine, in law and 
in suffrage, by his able advocacy‘and prac- 
| tical help. For several weeks this winter 
he was dangerously ill with pneumonia, 
so near to death that local newspapers 
had his obituary in type; but of late he 


| has been steadily gaining strength and a 


| few days ago he went to Florida with his 
| sons. His recovery is considered remark- 
| able and is largely due to the devoted and 
| skilled attention given by his daughter, 
|Dr. Anna Broomall, who ranks high 
|among eminent practitioners in Phila- 
| delphia. 
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THE RADCLIFFE DEGREE. 


Mrs. Louis Agassiz replies to the peti- 
| tion of the Harvard Annex Alumnz 
| Association to the president and corpora- 

tion of the Society for the Collegiate In- 
| struction of Women, opposing the con- 
| templated incorporation of Radcliffe Col- 
| lege and the non-Harvard degree: 


| The act embodying our request is the 
result of a year of close and careful nego- 
tiation between the corporation of Har- 
vard University. It marks a union, nota 
separation, and is understood by both 
parties as having an elasticity which 
allows for the full development of the 
younger institution under the protection 
of the older one. The form as now 
adopted seems to us to be one of great 
practical efficiency, as it includes the 
direction and sanction of our course of 
study by the president and fellows of 
Harvard College, and the giving of the 
degree countersigned and sealed by Har- 
vard and understood by both corporations 
to be an equivalent to the Harvard de- 
gree. With these convictions we cannot 
of course accept or indorse your petition, 
but we hope, nevertheless, to retain the 
good will and confidence of our alumne. 

Ata late meeting of the Old South Club, 
President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
made a brief address upon the questions 
| arising from the approaching transfor- 
mation of the Harvard Annex into Rad- 
| eliffe College. He said: 

The Annex began fourteen years ago, 
with twenty-seven students and thirty 
teachers. Although there never has been 
any official connection with Harvard, the 
Annex never has had any teachers but 
Harvard professors and instructors, and 
| its students have always had the same 
| examination papers as Harvard students. 





| The motive of the eorporation of the An- 
| nex in wishing to be incorporated as Rad- 
cliffe College was to get a formal, explicit 
and avowed relation to Harvard Univer- 
| sity. The governing boards of Harvard 
absolutely refused to give the college de- 
| grees outright for two reasons. All the 
|men composing the board of overseers 
|and the corporation are busy men, and 

the business of Harvard University is a 
| constantly increasing load upon them. 

Harvard had another reason in refusing 
to incorporate the Annex as a department 
| of the University and give the degree of 
‘*bachelor of arts” toits graduates. ‘That 
| degree has a history. It is a precious pos- 
session. The governing boards of Har- 
vard University do not know, if this in- 
corporation should be granted, whether 
we have the means of offering all the ad- 
vantages that are now offered to the stu- 
dents in Harvard University. We cannot 
give a degree of different grades, and 
until the enn can give with assur- 
ance a degree with its privileges to all 
alike, we cannot undertake to give it at 
all. 

The corporation of the Annex then said, 
‘*Will you guarantee that the instruction, 
so far as it goes, shall be equal to that 
offered by Harvard University; that is, 








as it goes, shall be of the same grade?” 
That was reasonable and was granted. 
We do not yet give the degree of bachelor 
of arts, but we do guarantee the quality 
of instruction, and just as much, subject 
by subject, as is given in Harvard College. 
Which shows that there is a difference 
of opinion as to the equivalence of the 
Radcliffe degree in the minds of President 
Eliot and those of the corporations of 
Harvard College and the ‘*Annex.” 


~o- - 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS FOR INSANE 
WOMEN. 


A bill is pending in the Virginia Legis- 
ture for the election of a woman physi- 
cian for each of the insane asylums of 
the State, to have charge of the female 
departments therein. It is practically 
the same bill that passed the House two 
years ago, almost without dissent. There 
is considerable agitation over the matter. 
Mrs. Sallie G. Gibboney, of Tazewell, who 
for six years was matron and housekeeper 
in an insane asylum, has written a con- 
vincing letter to the Richmond Dispatch 
in behalf of the measure. It is strongly 
supported by the Norfolk Landmark, the 
Broadway Enterprise and the Staunton 
Vindicator. 

The latter paper says: 

The movement in Virginia has grown 
in the two years that have passed since 
one house of the legislature delayed the 
reform, in opposition to the almost unani- 
mous voice of the other house and of the 
people, and we look with confidence to 
the passage of the bill this session. Make 
the bill for the election of women physi- 
cians mandatory, make it fix their status 
asin charge of the female departments, 
and not to be subordinated by the super- 
intendents by being placed under male 
assistants, and you will have no trouble 
getting Southern women physicians. At 
one college alone, the ‘*W«man’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania,” located in Phil- 
adelpbia, there were five Southern women 
graduated last June, and there are now 
there thirteen women—four of them Vir- 
ginians—compl: ting their medical studies. 

Opposition to the bill comes chiefly 
from men physiciang! Dr. Nash of the 
Eastern Lunatic Asylum has addressed 
the committee on Asylums and Prisons, 
and told them that it is not advisable to 
enact such a Jaw at present, as there is no 
woman physician in the State competent 
for the professional work required in an 
insane asylum. 

The Vindicator requests the committee 
to summon Dr. Haynes, who has been 
assistant physician at the Western Luna- 
tic Asylum for some years, to give her 
views of the needs of insane women. It 
is pitiful how the battle for justice toward 
women must be fought inch by inch! 

F. M.A. 


—— +O 


CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS. 


On Wednesday morning, Feb. 21, hear- 
ings were given to representatives from 
the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association by the U. 8. Senate Commit- 
tee on Woman Suffrage, Senator George 
F. Hoar, of Maseachusetts, chairman, and 
by the U.S. House Judiciary Committee, 
Hon. David B. Culberson, of Texas, 
chairman. 

As the two hearings were appointed 
for the same hour, the suffragists were 
obliged to divide their forces. ‘The Senate 
hearing was conducted by the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
and brief addresses were made by Rev. 
Ida C. Hultin, of Illinois; Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, of Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Lucretia B. Mitchell, of Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, of Kansas; Senator 
John Davis, of Kansas (to whom Mrs. 
Diggs gave most of the time apportioned 
to her); Mrs. Sallie Clay Bennett, of Ken- 
tucky; Mrs. Phebe Wright, of New Jer- 
sey; Mrs. Alice Smith, of Vermont; Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby, of Nebraska; Mrs. Jean- 
ette French, of Rhode Island; Mrs. Abby 
Peaslee, of Maine, and Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Vice-President-at-large of the N. A. 
W.S. A. 

The hearing before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was conducted by the President, 
Miss Anthony. The speakers were Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw; Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of 
Illinois; Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, of 
Michigan; Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of 
South Carolina; Miss Lavina A. Hatch 
and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, of Massa- 
chusetts; Miss H. Augusta Howard, of 
Goorgia; Mrs. Alice M. Pickler, of South 
Dakota; Prof. Jennie Gifford, of Ohio; 
Mrs. Alice Waugh, of Indiana; Mrs. L. M. 
Stansbury, of Colorado (who brought 
down the house by addressing the com- 
mittee as ‘'Fellow-citizens”), and Mrs. 
Jean Brooks Greenleaf, of New York. 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The 26th annual convention of the 
National American W. S. A. opened in 
Metzerott’s Music Hall, Washington, 
D.C., on Thursday morning, Feb. 15, 
1894. 

The President, Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
announced that the meeting would be 
opened with prayer by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, adding that in this she yielded to 
| the wish of the majority, her own prefer- 
| ence being for the Quaker fashion of 
| silent prayer. 





thony reviewed the long series of years 
during which women had come together 
under the Capitol dome, to ask that the 
great fundamental principle of our gov- 
ernment, the right of consent, be applied 
to the other half of the people. ‘For a 
quarter of a century we have been 
asking the educated and cuitured men 
of the nation for this little simple thing, 
viz., to submit to the State Legislatures 
an amendment prohibiting disfranchise- 
ment on account of sex. And in the 
States we have been asking for suffrage 
for forty years, as lorg as the children of 
Israel wandered in the wilderness. There 
have been no such eloquent arguments 
since Patrick Henry as have been made 
in behalf of this reform. When it is an 
accomplished fact, everybody will won- 
der that it was not always so, and will 
believe that it always was, as young peo- 
ple believe now in regard to the higher 
education.” 

The roll call by the secretary, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, showed 46 dele- 
gates present from 17 States. Many 
more arrived later, although a number of 
Western delegations were snowbound, 
and some were obliged to turn back by 
the great storm. 

Committees were appointed as follows: 


On Credentials—Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
O.; Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, N. Y.; Miss 
H. Augusta Howard, Ga. 

On Finance— Mrs. EK. B. Dietrick, Mass.; 
Miss Mary G. Hay, Ind.; Mrs. Martha Davis, 
Kan.; Miss Isahel Howland, N. Y.; Mrs. Sallie 
Clay Bennett, Ky. 

On Courtesies Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, Mrs. 
Bennett, Mrs Mary 8S. Lockwood, Miss Jalia 
A. Wilbur, all of D.C., and Mrs. Sarah T. 
Miller, Md. 


The Executive Committee, at its pre- 
liminary meeting, had voted as a recom- 
mendation to the convention ‘‘that the 
special efforts of the N. A.W. S A. be 
concentrated on the campaigns in Kansas 
and New York, the two States where 
there is to be a test vote this year.” 
This recommendation was now taken up 
and discussed, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Biake 
and Mrs. Laura M. Johns presenting the 
claims of their respective States. Mrs. 
Blake said that as New York was the 
older State and she was the older lady, she 
ought to have the floor first. This was 
conceded. 

Mrs. Blake made a glowing appeal in 
behalf of New York. She was sorry to 
find there was a feeling among some of 
the delegates that New York could not 
be carried. They meant to carry it. 
The State held a constitutional conven- 
tion only once in twenty years, so it was 
important to seize what would be their 
only opportunity for two decades. Mrs. 
Blake outlined the difficulties in the wa 
of getting a constitutional convention, 
and the efforts made to secure representa- 
tion for women in the one about to be 
held, and described the great sweep of 
conventions now going on in New York 
State. There are more people in New 
York City than in all Kansas. More 
than one-fourth of the population of the 
State is in New York City. ‘The size and 
importance of the Empire State were 
dwelt upon. If New York is carried, all 
the surrounding States will tumble over 
one another, like a row of children’s toy 
bricks, in adopting woman suffrage. A 
victory in Kansas would not have been so 
great an effect. Mrs. Blake urged that 
the surrounding States each send a speaker 
to New York for a week, a month, or six 
months, according to their means. **This 
will not interfere with Kansas. The 
States bordering on Kansas can do the 
same.” 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman asked what 
the Campaign Committee in New York 
meant to try to secure from the constitu- 
tional convention—full suffrage by consti- 
tution amendment, or a Clause empower- 
ing the Legislature to grant it. 

Miss ANTHONY: We are going to have 
& coustitutioual amendment pure and 


sim; le. 
Submitted as 


Mrs. CLARA B. COLBY: 
& St parate clause, or in the body of the 
constitution ? 

MIss ANTHONY: There is a little divi- 
sion of opiniou on that point. Mra. Blake 
wants it separate, I, in the body of the 
constitution. But it is now proposed to 
submit every clause of the new constita- 
tion separately, in a big Aust-alian blan- 
ket bailut. The great thing is to get sig- 
natures to the ‘million petition.”” Mrs. 
Stx.ton and I, if we are alive, shall go 
up to Siratoga and say to the leaders of 
both the political conventions: ‘‘We have 


(Continued on Second Page.) 





After prayer by Miss Shaw, Miss An- | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. BALLINGTON Booru had a remark- 
able reeeption in People’s Church Tues- 
day night. 

Miss HARRIET MONROE, who wrote 
the ‘*World’s Fair Ode,” is delivering 
course of lectures on the English poets, at 
| the Newbury Library, Chicago. 

Miss E. U. YATEs, of Maine, has been 
speaking on woman suffrage for the past 
month before the Granges of Connecticut, 
with much acceptance, and is engaged to 
lecture among them on the same subject 
for several wecks to come. 

Miss ELLEN HAyYEs, professor of math- 
ematics at Wellesley College, is forming 
& geographic club among the students. 
Miss Hayes has recently revised her text 
book in higher algebra, and a new edition 
is about to be issued. 

Mrs. MARY BANNISTER WILLARD, with 
several of her pupils in the American 
Home School for Girls in Berlin, has gone 
to Russia for a winter trip. Miss Kathar- 
ine Willard is with her mother, and is still 
studying music with a view to larger 
work in the future. 

Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, of Woburn, Mass., 
has been awarded ‘The World’s Fair 
Medal and Diploma” for her system of 
cutting ladies’ and children’s garments. 
Mrs. Stearns received the Centennial 
Medal in 1876, a Medal of Excellence 
from the New York American Institute, 
and two medals (silver and bronze) from 
the’ Massachusetts Mechanics’ Association. 
Her method is called “the world re- 
nowned tailor method for cutting every- 
thing worn by women and children.” 

Miss ANNA L. BICKNELL, an American 
lady, who was instructor of the children 
of one of the ladies of the Imperial house- 
hold, contributes an article to the March 
Century on ‘*The Tuileries under the Sec- 
ond Empire.” Miss Bicknell was an in- 
mate of the palace at the time of the 
downfall of the Emperor. She describes 
the Tuileries as a most uncomfortable. 
habitation, with no conveniences of 
modern life. A careful watch was kept 
on the inmates, and they were subjected 
to military discipline. 

Mrs. ISABELLA BirpD BisHop, the dis- 
tinguished traveller, has just started upon 
another journey, although she is .now 
sixty years old. She is at present cross- 
ing this country on her way toVancouver, 
whence she is to sail for Japan. Whether 
she goes further will depend upon her 
health. She owns a pretty cottage in 
Scotland, and there she spent last sum- 
mer and autumn in thoroughly mastering 
the technique of photograpby in prepar- 
ation for her journey. She will now be 
able to illustrate her own books. 

Miss ALLEGRA EGGLESTON, daughter 
of Edward Eggleston, is at work this 
year illustrating the “Life of Benjamin 
Franklin,” in The Delights of History 
Series. ‘‘The Life of Columbus,” and the 
“Life of Washington” of this series are 
illustrated by her. Miss Eggleston has 
been devoted to art since, at the age of six, 
she carved a bit of wood with a case knife 
into a semblance of an idol which, with 
& small picture of Miss Harriet Hosmer, 
she tenderly treasured and dreamed over. 
She made her first reputation as an artist 
in wood carving, of which the exquisite 
bas-relief portrait of Dr. J. G. Holland, in 
the memorial mantelpiece that now stands 
in the Century editorial rooms, is an ex- 
ample. She has been abroad three times, 
and is now planning to go over to Paris 
again for more serious study. 


MME. Marita DERAISMES, who for 
thirty years had been an obstinate de. 
fender of the principle of equality with 
man of woman “before the law, before 
society and before life,” lately died in 
Paris. She was born in Paris in 1835. In 
1872 she published “Eve Contre M. 
Dumas; ” in 1875, ‘‘Le Théatre de M. Sar- 
dou,” wittily written protests against the 
parts given to women in the plays of 
these two masters of the bourgeois drama. 
She published in 1835 ‘Epidémie Natural- 
iste.” She was an indefatigable con- 
tributor to L’Epoque, Le Grand Journal, 
Le Naino Jaune and Le Républican de 
Seine-et- Oise. She studied science, music 
and painting; she learned Greek and 
Latin; she accumulated information on a 
great variety of subjects, and her aim was 
to demonstrate by her individual evidence 
the universality of feminine intelligence. 
She was a member of the Société des 
Gens de Lettres, and honorary president 
of the United Societies of Libre-Pensée in 








the department of Seine-et-Oise. 
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NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 
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here the signatures of half the voters and 
half the women of the Empire State. Is 
not that a strong enough argument for 
you togive usa a in your platform?” 

Mrs. Laura M. JOHNS: Mrs. Blake 
says New York City has in it more peo- 
ple than the whole State of Kansas. I 
say New York City has in it more No 
votes than the whole State of Kansas. 
Success or defeat in Kansas would be 
more far-reaching than anywhere else. 
We have had municipal woman suffrage 
for seven years. We have gone a lon 
way on the road toward equal rights, an 
if we should turn back now, would it not 
be interpreted as a condemnation? We 
have done twice as much in Kansas as has 
been done in New York. We have doubled 
our organization since last September. 
We have gone not only into the towns, 
but into the country districts and the 
school houses. We have enrolled in our 
organizations the farmers and the farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters, and their 
hired help. We have already secured 
a plank in the platforms of both the 
chief political parties, which New York 
is hoping to get. We are holding 
meetings every day but Sunday, and 
sometimes on Sunday, and we have the 
equal euffrage amendment prayed for in 
prayer-meetings, both Sundays and week- 
days. We have the aid of hundreds of 
newspapers. The preachers are preaching 
for it. We are beginning at the ground, 
and we are going to organize to the very 
grass-roots. We are preparing to hold 
106 two-day ary | conventions, from 
May to July. But it costs a great deal, 
and how are we going to get the money 
unless you help us? Do not spread that 
money a)l over the United States! When 
the matter has reached a crisis, as in 
Kansas, it is time to focus #1l the force of 
the nation on that State. The Democratic 
convertion was against us, but we have 
eight Democratic papers on our side. We 
have an ideal system of press work in 
operation, and we are doing all the work 
you can suggest. We are willing to give 
our labor; so are our friends; so will 
speakers from other States; but their 
travelling expenses must be paid, and in a 
State 400 miles long, with railroad fares 
at three cents a mile, it costs adeal. Help 
us with the sinews of war! 

Mrs. Annie L. Diggs also spoke in be- 
half of Kansas. It has been said that 
there are more people in New York City 
than in all Kansas. Thereis more money 
in New York than in all Kansas. There 
are individual men there with more money 
than there isin all Kansas. I understand 
that New York wants speakers. The 
Republicans in Kansas will gladly make 
them a present of all the Populist women 
speakers, and the Populists will be glad to 
make them a present of the Republican 
women speakers. You may have all the 
speakers if you will assist Kansas with 
the funds. The liquor power alone in 
New York would defeat you. In Kansas 
we are rid of that. In New York you 
will have a splendid educational campaign 
that will tell inthe far future. Help 
New York with speakers all you like, but 
do not let this work in Kansas go by 
default for want of help. We have 
plenty of workers who will give their 
labor, but we must have funds to pay the 
expenses of speakers and conventions. 

Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, of N. H., said 
any State that had put its foot on rum 
and democracy was worthy of every en- 
couragement. She should give every cent 
she could raise to Kansas. 

Mrs. Mariana Chapman, of Brooklyn, 
endorsed Mrs. Blake’s appeal. New York 
is doing all it can with its present force. 
Five new auxiliary ues have lately 
been organized in Brooklyn. Yet New 
York needs help—not perhaps in money, 
but in speakers and moral influence. Mrs. 
Chapman said she should like to hear 
from Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, and paid 
a high tribute to her. ‘‘All the inspira- 
tion and revival of our Brooklyn work is 
due to her.” 

Mrs. CARRIE LANE CHAPMAN: I am 
in an embarrassing position. I am here 
as a delegate from New York, but my 
sympathies are all with the West, and 
my heart is with Kansas. I believe there 
is hope in New York; but when I reflect 
that New York City has more money than 
all Kansas, I cannot help wishing that 
New York would take its subscription 
books under its arm and go out and raise 
the money for its own compaign, and let 
the suftragists of the whole country send 
their help to Kansas. 

Rev. ANNA H. SHAW: New York is 
not asking for any money, and I have 
heard a number of the New York dele- 
gates say that all they asked was to have 
outsiders keep their hand off their cam- 


paign. 
1ss ANTHONY: New York wants 
your sympathy, but it would be a pity if 
she could not carry her own campaign 
without collecting money for it down in 
Maine and Kentucky, and all around. 
Miss HARRIET KEYSER, of New York: 
I have been surprised to hear Kansas 
women arguing for State rights. It should 
be not Kansas and not New York, but 
Kansas and New York. The campaign in 
New York is tremendous. There are 
multitudes of foreigners we must reach, 
who cannot understand our languages. 
At the East Side meetings in New York, 
we must speak German, Russian, and even 
Roumanian. There is plenty of mone 
in New York City, but it almost needs 
dynamite to get it out of the mine. The 
population is so heterogeneous we have to 
take it from many standpoints. A porter 
said to me the other night, throwing 
himself into an easy attitude, as if he 
were watching a foot-ball team: ‘Do 
you women really expect to get it?” I 
answered, ‘“‘Should we be working day 
and night if we did not think so?” I never 
allow myself to doubt, but jrst work as 
hard as I can. But the campaign is 
tremendous; and New York being tha 
Empire State, and so influential in the 
Eastern and Middle States, should have 
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help. I hope there will be no division of 
sentiment. I shall work for New York, 
but I shall all the time have a thought 
of sympathy for Kansas.” 

rs. Rachel Foster Avery said the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee in regard to the two States should 
be adopted with the understanding that 
New York did not need help in money, 
but Kansas did. 

The resolution that Kansas and New 
York be the special field offeffort for the 
coming year was then adopted. 

Mr. Vrooman, of the ‘‘Union for Prac- 
tical Progress,”’ explained a plan to unite 
the moral force of the different reforms— 
a system by which some one reform is to 
be taken up in turn and presented simul- 
taneously from one end of the country to 
the other. Several of the large magazines, 
the literary societies of our five chief 
Universities, and many ministers and dis- 
tinguished public men, have agreed to 
take up the same question at the same 
time, a different one each month. It will 
be discussed in the magazines, and in the 
college debating societies, and preached 
from all the pulpits. “If you will join 
with us,” said Mr. Vrooman, ‘‘we will see 
that the rights and wrongs of women 
shall be one of the subjects presented dur- 
ing the coming year. The ‘Union for 
Practical Progress’ is non-partisan and 
non-sectarian. Its president is a Roman 
Catholic, its secretary a Jewish rabbi, and 
it is to hold a meeting in March in the 
largest Presbyterian church in Washing- 
ton. Help us to make moreesystematic, 
methodical and scientific the struggle for 
reform.’’ Mr. Vrooman offered a resolu- 
tion endorsing the ‘‘Union for Practical 
Progress,” which was referred to the 
resolutions committee. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


Commissioner John W. Ross of the 
District of Columbia was introduced by 
Miss Anthony, who said he was the first 
commissioner of the District to appear 
upon the equal suffrage platform. She 
added humorously that he was himself a 
disfranchised citizen, and no better than 
a woman. Commissioner Ross gave the 
address of welcome. 

Miss Anthony ae an informal address, 
reviewing the gains of the year, and intro- 
duced Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman as hay- 
ing taken an active part in securing the 
greatest victory of 1893, that of Colorado. 

Mrs. Chapman said: ‘‘In all the past 
twenty-six years, we have never met 
when there were so many reasons for re- 
joicing. Colorado isthe beginning of the 
end.” There were once two frogs, one 
an optimist and the other a pessimist. 
Both fell into a pailof milk. They could 
not climb up the steep and slippery sides. 
After a number of vain efforts, the pessi- 
mistic frog let himself sink to the bottom, 
and lay there on his back in despair. The 
optimistic frog continued to kick and 
struggle, and struggle and kick, until he 
had churned a fine pot of butter, upon 
which he climbed, and escaped. The 
women are like the optimistic frog. 

There are some lessons for us to learn 
from the Colorado victory. It means that 
we must have no place hereafter in our 
organization for idleness or hopelessness. 
We must cease to be on the defensive, and 
become aggressive. 

When we findaclass of men and women 
who say they never heard a suffrage lec- 
ture or read a suffrage paper. and have 
never heard that woman suffrage is in 
part established in twenty-three States in 
our Union, that they do not understand 
what are the grounds upon which we de- 
mand it, it is time for us to call such an 
attitude not conservatism, but ignorance. 
When we find men who are not willing to 
permit the enfranchisement of women 
because theysfear their growing individual- 
ity, or that their wives will not look upon 
them as the infallible beings of to-day, 
and when we find women who say they 
have all the rights they want, we must 
call it not conservatism, but selfishness. 
When we find a class of women with every 
luxurious want satisfied, and yet without 
any comprehension of human justice, 
women who are in league with saloon 
keepers, gamblers and thugs in an effort 
to prevent the progress of this reform, we 

st not call this conservatism, but con- 
temptible and dishonorable opposition. 
When we find a class of men who in their 
hearts believe in the justice of woman suf- 
frage, and yet fear to avow themselves 
openly for it, lest in some way it prove an 
injury to their business or social position, 
we must not call this conservatism, but 
cowardice. 

As out of the darkness of old the star 
of Bethlehem came to guide the men of 
the East, so in our West, from among the 
peaks of the Rockies, there has arisen a 
new star that is to guide the forces of 
progress to a happy fruition, and it is 
now marching forward. According to the 
dictionaries, a republican government is 
one based upon the will of the people. 
There are but two republics in our union. 
Our emblem is an American flag, a flag 
that all hold dear. But we allow no star 
in its blue ground which does not guar- 
antee a government of the people. [Mrs. 
Chapman here took in her hand a beauti- 
ful silken flag with two stars.] This flag 
is the gift of the enfranchised women of 
Wyoming and Colorado to you, Miss 
Anthony, upon this, your 74th anniver- 
sary, every year of which has been de- 
voted to the freedom of the human race. 
The women of the Continental divide have 
sent this token of gratitude, and it is their 
wish that you may bear it at the head of 
our armies until upon the field of blue 
there shall not {be two stars, but forty- 
four. It is their especial hope that it may 
preach a silent lesson of justice so ear- 
nestly to the men of New York that in 
November they will rise as one man to 
crown you, as well as their wives and 
daughters, with the sovereignty of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

Miss Anthony, taking the flag, said: ‘‘I 
have heard tof standard-bearers in the 
army carrying the flag clear up to the 
topmost ramparts of the enemy, and I 
shall try to carry this.” 





THE COLORADO WOMEN VOTERS. 


The most interesting exchange that has 
reached the WOMAN’s JOURNAL this new 
year is the Woman Voter, a handsome 
weekly started a month ago at Denver, 
Col., as the official organ of the Colorado 
Women’s Political Club. This new jour- 
nal is a beauty typographically, with 
heavy paper and clear type; on the front 
cover of Numbers 3 and 4 an excellent 
portrait of Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman 
appears, and portraits of other represent- 
ative women are to follow. LEditorially, 
the Woman Voter lives up to its name, and 
is brimming with news of special interest 
to its patrons and with pithy comment on 
current and local affairs. This practical, 
wholesome publication, with its broad yet 
not unfeminine outlook, is hereby rec- 
ommended as an antidote for the anony- 
mous sentimentalities issued by the 
Massachusetts ‘“‘remonstrants.”” The fol- 
lowing gathered from its columns will be 
of general interest: 

A thousand Denver housewives attended 
a recent meeting of the Woman’s Politi- 
cal Club, to consider ‘‘What Colorado 
Women Can Do for Colorado.” Papers 
were read by several members with refer- 
ence to the duty of encouraging home 
products and home manufactures. Addi- 
tional interest was lent to the occasion by 
a fine exhibit of housekeeping goods from 
Colorado firms. 

The Equal Suffrage Association have 
adopted a resolution asking the Legisla- 
ture to pass the house to house registra- 
tion bill. 

Mrs. John R. Hanna is the first and 
only woman on a school board in Denver. 
Denver is behind the times. Women are 
needed on every school board. Let us 
have more of them. 


Mayor Van Horn has appointed Mrs. J. 
H. Warren a delegate to the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Congress. 

Mrs. J. E. Law, of New Windsor, Col., 
was the only woman delegate to the Inter- 
state Wool Growers’ Association, held re- 
cently in Denver. 

In spite of the altitude, which induces 
nervousness, there are few insane women 
in Colorado. But there should be a 
woman on the Board of Control and a 
woman physician on the attending medical 
staff of the Pueblo Insane Asylum. 

The Industrial Legions are Populist 
clubs, pledged to the middle of the road 
on the Omaha platform. There is but 
one Women’s Industrial Legion in the 
United States. That one is in Denver. 
Mrs. Forrest is its founder and president. 

Mrs. Taggart, the genial president of 
the Berkeley League, says that every 
time they have a discussion on annexa- 
tion—the absorbing topic of North Den- 
ver town politics—there is developed a 
peculiar and unaccountable inconsistency 
on the part of different gentlemen to 
opinions previously expressed by them. 
The women voters seem not to be simil- 
arly indecisive. They know what they 
want, why they want it, and they stick 
to it. Quite a contradiction of the pre- 
enfranchisement prophesies made by— 
men! 

The annexation election was held at 
South Denver on Tuesday, January 31, 
and the first women registration judges 
were those of South Denver, Mrs. Mc- 
Brierty and Mrs, A. J. Frincke. They sat 
for six days at intervals before the elec- 
tion. They were also the first judges of 
election. Mrs. McBrierty is in one pre- 
cinct, Mrs. Frincke in another. Miss 
Mattie Atkins was the first woman elec- 
tion clerk, appointed by Mrs. Frincke, in 
whose precinct, out of a total of 101 votes, 
58 were cast by women, only property 
owners being qualified to vote on annexa- 
tion. The salary of judges of election 
and of registration and the clerk was 
$2.50 a day, $1 being allowed for the two 
meals on election day. Mrs. Frincke as 
chairman of the judges holds the keys of 
the ballot-box. She states that all of the 
ladies were loyally and royally treated. 
The only annoyance was caused by the 
persistence of an officious adviser, who 
was afraid annexation would ruin his 
chance for a good fat office. On the 
whole, it was an enjoyable and profitable 
experience. 

The above was not the first election in 
Colorado at which women voted. On 
Dec. 30, an election was held in Globe- 
ville to decide whether or not bonds of 
$40,000 should be issued to obtain a 
water-works plant. Mrs. Emma J. Web- 
ber was the fourth person to cast a ballot 
at this election and the first woman to 
vote under the new law. About five 
minutes later, Mrs. Kate Speight cast her 
ballot. 

Mrs. Webber is president of the Globe- 
ville Woman Suffrage Association. She 
and her husband went to Colorado about 
ten years ago from Boston. The Denver 
Republican reports an interview in which 
Mrs. Webber was asked why she voted 
against the bonds. ‘Because I didn’t 
want them to bury us in taxes,’’ was the 





prompt Yesponse. ‘My husband and I 
own our residence in Globeville, and I am 
as much interested as he is in keeping 
down taxes.” It may be added that Mr. 
Webber also voted in the interest of low 
taxes, and that he is quite proud of his 
wife’s distinction as the first woman to 
vote in Colorado, F. M. A. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S PRESS 
ASSOCIATION. 


One day in gray November, 1885, alittle 
group of Boston newspaper women met in 
the office of one of their number, to talk 
over the possibilities of usefulness and 
pleasure that lie in the codperation of 
craftsfolk for the accomplishment of mu- 
tual ends. The outcome of that meeting 
was the formation of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Press Association. 

To-day the association numbers upward 
of one hundred and sixty members. Its 
members represent every branch of news- 
paper work, from the woman who is edi- 
tor and proprietor of a flourishing sub- 
urban weekly, to the girl just entering her 
strenuous and ambitious apprenticeship as 
reporter on a great city daily. 

The aims of the N. E. W. P. A.—as it is 
oftenest summarized in this busy, modern 
world of abbreviations—are manifold. At 
its business meetings, held monthly at its 
headquarters in the famous, pleasant old 
Parker House, it not only discusses mat- 
ters within the association itself, but con- 
siders the appeals constantly made to it to 
forward, through newspaper influence 
exerted by its busy pens, good objects, 
social, philanthropic and reformatory, 
which lie so near the heart of charitably- 
disposed Boston. At its literary and 
social meetings, held also monthly, some 
earnest worker, without or within its own 
membership, speaks to the association on 
the work he or she is engaged in; a dis- 
cussion, open to all, usually follows; then 
a cosy “high tea”; after which come 
music, story-telling,and a generally merry 
and friendly hour. Many subjects of great 
interest and moment have, at these meet- 
ings, had brilliant presentation. ‘Social. 
ism,’’ for instance; ‘The Indian Ques- 
tion ;” the ‘*Modern Methods of Magazine 
Illustration; ‘‘Old and New Journalism,” 
and others. A different chairman—demo- 
cratically elected by vote of the entire 
association—is in charge of each literary 
meeting. Once a year the association 
opens its doors to its many men friends; 
and ‘‘gentlemen’s night”’ is one of the most 
popular occasions of the club year. 

The association had the honor of intro- 
ducing to Boston Mr. Richard Moulton, 
perhaps the most brilliant lecturer of our 
time on Shakespeare and general litera- 
ture. Under its auspices Mrs. Erving 
Winslow gave last year her scholarly and 
delightful talks on the ‘Karly English 
Dramatists.”” The ‘‘Afternoons with Au- 
thors,” given in the pleasant drawing- 
room of the Parker House, are still cor- 
dially remembered; and the social func- 
tions associated with the club’s name are 
not less famous. Few more brilliantly 
representative gatherings ever sat at a 
Boston feast than that which assembled 
at the association’s bidding to do honor to 
Dr. Amelia B. Edwards, and the five 
o’clock tea given to Mrs. General Custer 
is as bright in memory as was the hour 
itself with the gold lace of innumerable 
uniforms. Miss Mary Wilkins, Mrs. 
Frances H. Burnett, Mme. Modjeska and 
many others of like distinction have been 
the guests of the association at their pleas. 
antly informal functions, invitations to 
which are always eagerly in demand. 

A notable instance of the association’s 
energy in promoting public welfare is the 
Authors’ Reading lately planned and car- 
ried out under its direction, which not 
only proved in itself a memorable occa- 
sion, but netted the very substantial sum 
of a thousand dollars for the benefit of 
Boston’s unemployed poor. 

In the eight years of its existence the 
association has had but three presidents. 

The first of these was Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White, first as well as foremost among 
‘‘all-round” woman journalists of New 
England, whose rule over the association 
as it lovingly remembers, was that of a 
mother over ‘‘her girls’; a most gracious 
and tactful presiding officer, and a com- 
rade and leader whose cheery atmosphere 
and kindly, helpful ways make all who 
meet her sure that her name of ‘‘Sallie 
Joy’’ came by fairy inspiration. The as- 
sociation, unwilling to lose her from its 
active counsels, still retains her alike as 
its honorary vice-president and as a mem- 
ber of its executive committee. 

The second president of the association 
was Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, known 
far and wide for telling newspaper worth 
as ‘Jean Kincaid’ of the Boston Globe. 
Impaired health made it imperative for 
Mrs. Merrill to resign the presidency be- 
fore the completion of her third term of 
office; but, connected with it, as she was, 
from its foundation, and having its inter- 
ests always deeply at heart, Mrs. Mer- 











rill’s marked executive ability has been 
of invaluable service to the association's 
welfare and prosperity. During the 
months when, by Mrs. Merrill’s resigna- 
tion, the club was left without a president, 
Mrs. Grace Le Baron Upham, first vice- 
president, ably filled the vacant chair. 
The present president of the Associa. 
tion is Miss Helen M. Winslow, who for 
several years preceding her election to 
its chief office was the club’s efficient and 
popular treasurer. Miss Winslow is known 
not only as a newspaper woman of wide 
experience and much ability, but as a poet 
whose verse has much of the appealing, 
homely charm of Whitcomb Riley’s, and 
as the author of a novel, ‘Salome Shep- 
ard, Reformer,” which deals forcibly and 
suggestively with certain sociological 
questions of the day. Of commanding 
and dignified physique, shrewd and kindly 
of speech, and abounding in quaint humor, 
Miss Winslow worthily fills her office. 
Among the present officers of the Asso- 
ciation, apart from its president, are: 
First vice-president, Miss Katherine E. 
Conway, of the editorial staft of the Bos- 
ton Pilot; a woman of whom John Boyle 
O'Reilly once said that she had “the brain 
ofa man and the heart of a woman,” an 
epigrammatic summary approved by all 
whose good fortune it is to know her. 
Second vice-president, Mrs. Evelyn 
Greenleaf Sutherland, ‘Dorothy Lundt” 
of the Boston Transcript and the Boston 
Commonwealth. The corresponding sec- 
retary is Mrs. Allie E. Whitaker, well- 
known for her admirable work on that 
sturdy old weekly, the New England 
Farmer. The recording secretary, Mrs. 
Nellie I. Daggett, editor of the Home. 
The treasurer, Mrs. Barbara N. Galpin, 
business manager of the Somerville Jonr- 
nal, and author of a bright little book of 
European sketches. The auditor, Miss 
Floretta Vining, well-known to the Asso- 
ciation as an admirable executive officer, 
and to the Association’s guests as a cor- 
dial hostess. The chairman of the finance 
committee, Miss Catherine Wilde, assiat- 
ant editor of the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
whose kindly spirit and shrewd and tem- 
perate wit are much appreciated in the 
conduct of club affairs. Of one member 
of the executive committee, Mrs. M. A. 
Worswick, no New England newspaper 
reader needs to hear praise, since 
‘‘Amy Robsart’s’” finished and brilliant 
newspaper work is a household word. 
The other member of the executive com- 
mittee is Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, the 
fearless and forceful champion of woman 
suffrage and the editor of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL; the worthy successor of her 
famous and universally beloved mother, 
Lucy Stone, whose loss, as one of its 
most deeply honored members, the Asso- 
ciation has lately been called to mourn. 
Uncompromising, incisive, mistress of 
logic and straightforward argument, Miss 
Blackwell, like her mother before her, 
has ‘‘enlisted for the war,” and the Asso- 
ciation is proud to own her influence, 
and lend a helping hand, under her 
leadership, to the cause she serves so well. 
The personnel of the Association out- 
side the officership is a notably fine one. 
It is possible to enumerate but few names. 
On this bright list we find Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, the star of whose brilliant 
personality the envious years have had 
no power to dim, and from whom the 
members of the association delight to 
draw inspiration; Mrs. Jane G. Austin, 
whose famous novels of Puritan days in 
New England are valued scarcely less by 
the student of history than by the lover 
of a fine tale; Mrs. Clara E. Clement 
Waters, whose handbooks of art are of 
cosmopolitan fame; Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods, authoress of many deservedly 
popular stories and verses, and able 
worker in fields of philanthropy and re- 
form; Miss Helen Clarke and Miss Char- 
lotte Porter, the accomplished editors of 
Poet Lore, one of the most scholarly mag- 
azines of America, and leaders in the 
work and plans of Boston’s famous 
Browning Club; Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Blake, authoress of widely known, vivid 
and graceful verse; Mrs. Cora Stuart 
Wheeler, the popular drawing-room lec- 
turer; Mrs. Elizabeth Merritt Gosse, one 
of the valued workers in the Boston news- 
paper field; Miss Belle Grant Armstrong, 
the brilliant ‘‘Dinah Sturgis” of a)l-round 
journalism, an excellent axample of Bos- 
ton’s “girl bachelor” at her best; Miss 
Katherine Parks, welcomed in Boston 
studios as one of the most discriminating 
and sympathetic art critics in the news- 
paper world.—Adapted from E. G. Suth- 
erland, in Woman's Sunday Post. 
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WOMEN IN IRON WORKS. 


One of the most interesting of the labor 
problems which the English government 
isendeavoring to solve is that which re- 
lates to the employment of women in the 
nail, rivet and chain trades in the Straf- 
fordshire and Worcestershire districts. 
The work done by these women is hard, 
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and much has been written of the de- 
graded condition of this labor. A bill is 
now before Parliament which proposes to 
restrict the employment of such labor, 
and the measure is looked upon with 
general satisfaction both by the general 
public and the Trades Unions. 

While the measure would appear to be 
one deserving of passage for moral and 
philanthropic reasons, the supporters of 
it are met by opposition from a source 
least expected. The women workers will 
have none of it. 

They refuse all compromise, even re- 
jecting the provisions regulating the 
hours of labor, and also the maximum 
sizes of iron to be worked by them. They 
contend that the passage of the measure 
would deprive thousands of women and 
girls of the means of earning a livelihood, 
and are content to allow matters to go on 
as they have the past century or so. 

As it is the general opinion that the 
employment of female nailers is discredit- 
able to the country, the bill will probably 
pass.— Cincinnati Golden Rule. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 

The Court of Appeals of this State has 
just pronounced unconstitutional the act 
of 1892, under which women have been 
voting for school commissioners. The 
Constitution provides that only male 
citizens may vote for constitutional offi- 
cers. The Court considered the question 
whether county school commissioners are 
constitutional officers, and came to the 
conclusion that they are, just as much as 
town or county officers who have always 
been regarded as such. The Court decides, 
therefore, that women may not partici- 
pate in elections for school commission- 
ers. This does not affect their right to 
yote in district school elections, which 
they have enjoyed many years. Ofcourse 
they ought to be allowed to vote forcounty 
school commissioners, the same as thrir 
fathers and brothers; and as the Legisla- 
ture cannot give them this right, itremains 
for the coming constitutional convention 
to see that it is embodied in a constitu- 
tional amendment. More than half the 
States and Territories have given women 
some form of suffrage, and certainly par- 
ticipation in school elections ought to be 
granted them everywhere. The tendency 
is also to give them a voice in municipal 
elections and in elections on certain pub- 
lic questions in which they are equally 
concerned with men. This tendency is in 
the right direction and ought to de en- 
couraged.—N. Y. Independent. 


Pleasanton, Kan., has elected a woman 
mayor. Several smal] Kansas towns have 
within the past three or four years chosen 
women for mayors, and there is no re- 
corded instance of any of them having 
cause to regret it. In a short time the 
Kansas women will be full fledged voters, 
clothed with the complete regalia of citi- 
zenship, and then we shall have feminine 
mayors in some of the larger towns, as 
wellas women county clerks, treasurers, 
recorders, etc. The Kansas woman is the 
coming man, so to speak.—Kansas City 
Journal. 


The Senator from Abbeville proudly 
claims to be the first man in South Caro- 
lina to have championed the cause of 
woman suffrage—but he is mistaken. The 
editor of the Freeman would like to com- 
pare dates with the Senator from Abbe- 
ville on this matter. It will one day soon 
be a matter of much pride to have led in 
this great movement for the emancipa- 
tion of women.— Sumter (S. C.) Freeman. 





After speaking of the wide range of 
territory in which woman suffrage has 
been established, the Philadelphia Record 
Says: 

More significant, and one more hope- 
ful of the ultimate spread of the en- 
lightened doctrine of woman sufirage into 
all the homes of civilized man, is the fact 
that the communities which have ac- 
cepted it, and put it into practice, are 
dotted all over the globe. In every re- 
gion, in Europe as well as in America 
and at the antipodes, there are points 
where the disfranchisement of womanisa 
thing of the past. No community that 
has ever practically tested the principle 
of equal sufirage has shown any disposi- 
tion to abandon it; and it is only a ques- 
tion of time when the practice will have 
spread from these centres to the adjacent 
regions, and, gaining momentum as it 
shall advance, the movement must event- 
ually compass the earth. 

The N. Y. Evening Telegram admits in 
a humorous editorial that there is nothing 
to be said in answer to the arguments in 
favor of woman suffrage, and reaches this 
conclusion : 

It is coming, just as sure as peatime 
and taxes. We can dam up the river, and 
damn without having any river, but the 
women have won in two States, they have 
certain political privileges in twenty-five 
more States, all wrung from unwilling 
man by undaunted obstinacy of purpose, 
and by the time the baby girl in her 
cradle tells some young fellow to go down 
to Tiffany’s for a wedding ring, the ji 
will be all up with us, and that marrie 
couple will go to the polls together. 

It is the opinion of the Telegraph that 
woman suffrage is coming in Canada, just 
as surely as the change of the seasons, 
and while no one can safely venture to 
predict just when or how it will come, it 
may be safely asserted that eventually all 
Canadians of adult age, whether men or 
women, will enjoy the right to vote for 
members of the House of Commons. I[n- 
deed there is nowhere any very violent 
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opposition to such achange, except in the 
minds of a few men like Goldwin Smith, 
who have become imbued with the idea 
that there is some philosophical reason 
why women should not be allowed to 
vote.—St. John (N. B.) Daily Telegraph. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The will of the late George W. Childs, 
of Philadelphia, bequeaths his entire en- 
tire estate to his ‘devoted wife to be hers 
absolutely.” 

Women every where, all over the world, 
are demanding their political rights, and 
soon shall recelve them. Women, let us 
work, work, work, and keep at it, and 
we shall soon reach a time when we shall 
no longer be robbed of our rights, nor 
rated lower than Indians, and with crimi- 
nals, lunatics and idiots, politically.— 
Friend of Home, Effingham, Il. 

Miss Elizabeth More, of Edgeworth | 
Pa., is a plueky and independent girl, 
With her own hands she recently built a 
neat little cottage, laying the foundations, 
plastering the walls of the different rooms 
and performing all the carpenter work 
to a builder’s taste. Todo this she found 
it necessary to don male attire, and a 
young girl friend helped her over the 
hardest part of the work. Miss More is 
said to be as pretty as she is energetic. 
She was once a protegée of Jane Grey 
Swisshelm, and the lessons that stern 
champion of woman’s rights taught her 
have apparently not been forgotten.—Ez. 

Chicago now has a women engineer, 
who has successfully passed the ordeal of 
a rigidexamination. A contemporary says 
she was not let off easily either, because 
she was a woman; in fact, the writer says 
her examination was, if anything, a little 
more severe than usual. The young 
woman walked into the Board of Exam- 
iners’s room in the City Hall, presented 
her application in a manly way, deposited 
the official fee (two dollars), and then 
made her way into the line of the appli- 
cants to await her turn. Among other 
questions she was asked as to the 
size of the blow-off required for a seven 
horse - power engine, and what she 
would do if the valve stuck fast. 
When the examination was finished, the 
examiners wrote at the end of her paper 
‘“‘accepted,’’? and Miss De Barr is now a 
full-fledged licensed steam engineer.— 
Delaware Twilight. 


A twenty years’ engagement upon the 
Boston Traveller has just been closed by 
Mrs. Margaret J. Magennis, who is a 
woman of marked ability, and may justly 
be counted one of the pioneers among 
women journalists. She is not only well- 
known through her profession, but as an 
active worker in all religious and reform 
circles. She has served for many years as 
Suffolk County superintendent of prison 
and almshouse work in the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and for 
seven years she conducted Sunday ser- 
vices in Rainsford and Deer Islands. 
This necessitated her leaving her home 
in Dorchester at six o’clock on the only 
day in the week on which she could rest, 
but in summer’s heat and winter’s cold 
she was always at her post, and her com- 
ing was eagerly watched for. She is also 
well-known as the author of a series of 
temperance sketches, ‘‘The Foe of the 
Household.”— Union Signal. 


The desirability of securing the services 
of women upon Boards of Overseers of 
the Poor has been demonstrated by the 
experience of the city of Boston and the 
towns of Brookline and Winchester, and 
an effort to extend throughout the State 
a practice which has proved so beneficial 
is making through a committee of public- 
spirited citizens whose headquarters is at 
12 Marlborough Street, Boston. Women 
are eligible, everywhere in this State, as 
Overseers of the Poor; and their election 
to this office is urged for the following 
reasons: Because the time necessary for 
this important work is more often at their 
disposal; because the classes to be aided 
are largely composed of women and chil- 
dren; because of their special fitness to 
advise with the matrons of almshouses 
about the domestic arrangements of these 
institutions; and because of their fitness 
to discharge the duty now devolving upon 
Boards of Overseers of the Poor, of towns 
as well as of cities, of finding suitable 
homes outside the almshouse for dependent 
children. The Legislature at its last ses- 
sion enacted that the Overseers of the 
Poor of all towns within the Common- 
wealth shall place every child in their 
charge, and over four years of age, in 
some respectable family in the State, or 
in some asylum therein. No such child, 
who can be thus cared for without inor- 
dinate expenses, is now to be retained in 
any town or city almshouse in Massachu- 
setts, unless idiotic, or otherwise so defec- 
tive in body or mind as to make his re- 
tention in an almshouse desirable, or un- 
less he is under the age of eight years, 





and his mother is an inmate thereof, and 
is a suitable person to aid in taking care 
of him.— Boston Commonwealth. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE DOG KINDERGARTEN. 


Midget and Fidget, and Dumpy and Dun, 

Were four little four-legged budgets of fun; 
They had a red house at the foot of the lawn 
Where they slept together from dark to dawn; 
From dawn to dark they romped and ran, 
Wrestled and tumbled till school began ; 

Then Floss, their mother, set all in a row, 

To teach them the things that other dogs know, 
And cuffed their ears if they spoke too low! 


‘First lesson in Bark! Attend now, hark: 

Bow-wow! so, speak it up loud as 1!”’ 

“Yip, yap, yap, yip, boog-boo, ki-yi!’’ 

“Yip-yip!’’ said Midget; ‘Yap yap!”’ 
Fidget ; 

‘*Boog-boo!’’ said Dampy; ‘Ki-yi!’* said Dun. 

To the papils this was lively fan; 

And the second lesson was just begun 

When they saw a pussy-cat out by the well; 

Heels over bead they went, pell-mell, 

And the school broke up with a four-pup yell! 


said 


‘There are some things,”’ Mother Flossie thought, 

‘That little dogs know without being taught !"’ 

But pussy was rather too spry to be caught. 
—Geo. S. Burleigh, in Our Little Ones. 





THE KANGAROO AT HOME. 


In Australia are found curious native 
animals of many species. One is the kan- 
garoo. Some of my little readers have 
seen him in a travelling show, perhaps, 
or as a stuffed specimen. 

A male kangaroo standing upright is 
sometimes the height of a man. Instead 
of walking he travels in long leaps, on 
his hind legs only. ‘These feet have claws 
that are the animal’s chief defence 
against the attacks of other beasts, and 
especially hunters’ dogs, that are often 
killed by one stroke, 

His short fore legs the kangaroo uses 
much as we use our arms, but with these 
limbs hanging over his chest, as is his 
habit, he looks helpless and rather piti- 
able. As his small head turns from side 
to side, he seems looking out for foes, 
always half-scared and ready to scamper 
away. 

The female kangaroo is considerably 
smaller than the male. What most 
amuses us is the natural pocket she has in 
front, as complete as ever was sewed into 
a man’s fur coat. This pocket or pouch 
the mother uses for carrying her young. 

Mother Kangaroo is fond of her little 
one, and when its needs require, can be 
very brave. A man who had built him 
a country house was sitting in his balvony 
one evening, when he was surprised to 
see a kangaroo lingering about, like some 
timid person whois trying to gain courage 
to ask a favor of another. 

As she ventured nearer the water-tank, 
the watcher suspected it was a drink she 
wanted. After approaching and retreat- 
ing a number of times, the fearsome crea- 
ture came up, and taking her baby from 


her pouch, held it over the rim of the tank 


with its mouth to the water. 

While the young kangaroo was drink- 
ing,its mother was quivering all over with 
excitement, being only a few feet from 
the balcony where the man sat watching 
her. When it had finished drinking she 
replaced it in her pocket, and without 
stopping to satisfy her own thirst, started 
off at a rapid pace. 

The man who saw this and told the 
story, said so loving a creature deserved 
human friends, and from that time he 
would never shoot a kangaroo.—Lavinia 
S. Goodwin in Our Little Ones. 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘“] hear Smith has got married to a 
Southern lady.” ‘*Yes; he went South 
to save his lungs, and lost his heart.” 


Would-be Purchaser—How much for 
this picture? Artist—The price is $5,000. 
‘‘Why, man alive! you expect to be paid 
for your work as if you had been dead four 
or five hundred years !”—Joker. 


A gentleman once asked the celebrated 
Dr. Abernethy if he thought the moder- 
ate use of snuff would injure the brain. 
‘“*No, sir,” was Abernethy’s reply; ‘for 
no man witha single ounce of brain would 
ever think of taking snuff.”’ 


Justice—How do you explain your being 
found inside Col. Ginger’s chicken-coop 
last night? Jackson—De trufe is, jedge, [ 
made all my arrangements ter git up 
arly in de mornin’, an’ I want to sleep 
where I cud heah de roossers crow. 


A man points out to his wife a wild- 
looking personage and says: ‘That man, 
my dear, has rendered eminent services to 
German poetry.” ‘Why, because he 
writes so well?” ‘‘No; because he has 
stopped writing.”’—Fliegende Blitter. 


At the World’s Fair. Rural Visitor 





(pointing at John Adams’ cradle in the | 
Massachusetts Building)—’Pears to me, | 


stranger, thet thet ther sign be powerful 
strange. 

The Other—What? That sign ‘‘Adams’ 
Cradle?” How so? 

Rural Visitor— Why, I didn’t know that 
cradles was used in Adam’‘s time. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 


24, 1894. 


| In the incident related below, a boy 
| twelve years old conquered a smart and 
shrewd lawyer, fighting for a bad cause. 
Walter was the important witness; and 
| one of the lawyers, after cross-questioning 
him severely, said,— 
‘*Your father has been talking to you, 
and telling you how to testify, hasn't he?” 
“Yes,” said the 
| Now,” said the lawyer, ‘‘just tell us 
| how your father told you to testify.” 
| ‘*Well,” said the boy, modestly, ‘‘father 
told me that the lawyers would try to 
| tangle me, but, if | would just be careful 
| and tell the truth, I could tell the same 
| thing every time.” 
| The lawyer didn't try to tangle up that 
| boy any more.— Massachusetts Ploughman. 





| 

| Hoop's Sarsaparilla, the king of medi- 

| Cines, conquers scrofula, catarrh, rheuma- 

| tism and all other blood diseases. Hood’s 
and only Hood’s. 


READY OCTOBER 28th. 


LUCY STONE: 


The Woman and Her Work. 


A Heroine of the Struggle for Human ‘oe 
By Rev. Louis ALBERT Banks, D.D. ith 
portrait. 25 cents. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


By IRENE E. JEROME. Chastely illuminated in 
issal style. Exact fac-similes of tne author’s 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover de 

by the author. Size,7 x l0inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 


Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JuLIA C. R. Dorr. Illustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by ZuLMA DgLAcY 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut peor. Size, 8} x 11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 
By SAMUEL ADAM3 DRAKE, author of “Old 





ks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 





TrueReform «Dress 
THE ALPHA WAIST. 


The best substitute for the corset ever offered 
Ladies and Misses. It is possessed of features 
differing widely from any otber waist. It is 
the best. 


SPECIALTIES FOR INFANTS. 


New and unique easily adjusted garments f.r 
infants, freeing th:m from girded loins and 
closely pinned garments, giving perfect freedom 
to use of limbs as health demands. Children 
are tortured from birth, and often made invalids 
for life by improper dress. 


THE 
“Boston Rational Dress,’ 


or divided dress, now offered, is one that 
commends itself to every sensible woman. Its 
objectionable features have been overcome, and 
we now have a pretty, seasible dress. 

Dress Reform garments of every description 
made to order. Mail orders solicited. 


Call or address with stamp 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 


131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for circular. 





PatTeRns for sale. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLDEsT Fis¥ MARKET IN Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the kt proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


_ JOHNSON & SMITH. 
KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 


Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy. 











| 


Reasons why you should be supplied with them. 4 
Sew questions answered : 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our Ma1- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
| by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you want a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our “‘A’’ Mattress Pads on 
| a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
| vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
| comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
| soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 

tage and also their indestructibility. 
| If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTREss Co. 
| Canton Junction, Mass. 





| 





Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’S 


VOU CREAM 


Removes reckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, khe. 

Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original freshness, ro- 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior to all face preparations & per- 
fectly harmless. At all druggists or 5 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. SS 4 


|G. C. BITTNER & CO.. ToL 


































American History,” etc. Illustrated by 20 1 
alf-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. @ 
ss Size, 74 x114% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 
By CuRTIS GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” ete. 
An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,7%x10inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. NoeL Paton, R.S.A., with an 
Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accom 

by the text from entirely new plates. Size, 7 
X llinches. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


By ALYN TATES KEITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


All Around the Year 1894. 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 

on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 

= ~ Size,4% x 5% inches. Boxed, Price, 
cents. 


Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER Optic. Above is the sixth volume,of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 

Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


Cloth. 





Deszriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


The Current 








Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 
@ Literary and Family Paper © 


Containing short stories by the best American 
and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 
tic needlework, home decoration, housek 
ing, women’s and children’s departments, 
fashion articles, practicalhygiene. Each issae 
is replete with practical hints and useful sug- 
stions of the utmost value to every family, 
n addition to the vast fund of entertaini 
reading provided. No intelligent househo 
should be without it. A prominent ene 
also, is an able editorial review of topics 
current interest. : 
This popular journal will be sent on trial 
ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 
And in addition we will send absolutely free 
Ten Complete Novels by famous authors. 
Our liberal offer is made to introduce Tae 
CurRENT into thousands of homes where it is 
not already taken, as we know that having 
once subscribed for it you will always want to 
take it. Never before was such an offer made. 
Donot delay. Subscribe at once. Address:¢ 
‘ 


The Current, Detroit, Mich. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Ful} 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list ef 
measurements, and price list. 


A Woman's Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers {for 
the second volume, about to be published, of ‘the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen 
ausploss and accompanied by notes conce 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8S. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, a». 4e 
book is not yet out. 


Maciek 
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COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 





LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 
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BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


There will be a meeting of the Boston Woman 
Suffrage League at 3 Park Street, Boston 
Monday evening, Feb. 26, at 8 P.M. Mrs. L. 
M. Stansbury, President of the Colorado 
W. 8. A., will speak. An informal reception 
will follow. The public are cordially invited. 


——a 
ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 








The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association will 
hold its twenty-first annual session at Danville, 
Feb. 28 and March 1 and 2, 1894. A very attractive 
programme is being prepared. All local societies 
are requested to send four delegates, and all 
interested in the work of the Association are 
invited, whether members of auxiliary societies 
or not. 

Taose wishing entertainment will please send 
names of delegates or visitors to Mrs. L. C. 
Shea, 306 W. North Stree’, Danville, Illinois. 

Mary E. Houmes, President. 

Carnigz Asuton Jounson, Secretary. 








—e 
VERMONT MID-YEAR MEETINGS. 


In accordance with the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee of New England 
W. 8. A., the Vermont W. S. A. will hold a 
‘mid-year’ convention at Bellows Falls, Ver- 
mont, Thursday evening and Friday, March 1 
and 2, 1894. In addition to the Vermont speak- 
ers, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, is 
expected to be present. An interesting meeting 
is anticipated. Lauga Moore. 

—— +o 


WASHINGTON NOTES. 





The 26th annual convention of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Asso. 
ciation was successful, earnest and har- 
monious. There were delegates present 
from twenty-one State Associations, 
although several Western delegations 
were snow-bound by the great blizzard, 
and were obliged to turn back. 

The meetings were held in Metzerott’s 
Music Hall. Over the platform was 
draped a large suffrage flag, bearing two 
full stars for Wyoming and Colorado, and 
two more stars merely outlined in gold, 
for Kansas and New York, which have 
egual suffrage amendments now pending, 
and hope to add their stars to the galaxy 
next November. Instead of ‘Old Glory,” 
the equal rights banner might be called 
‘‘New Glory.” Beside it hung the Amer- 
ican flag, the great golden flag of Spain 
with its two red bars, the crimson flag of 
Turkey with its crescent and star, and the 
British flag, these last three in honor 
respectively of Sefiorita Catalina de 
Alcala, of Spain, Madame Hanna Korany, 
of Syria, and Miss Catherine Spence, of 
Australia, who were on the programme. 
At the sides hung two long banners of 
red, green and yellow, supposed to be the 
flags of some of the South American re- 
publics. If vague in meaning, these were 
gorgeous in effect, and assimilated well 
with the groups of palms with which the 
platform was decorated. At one side, 
the serene face of Lucy Stone looked 
down upon the audience. On the after- 
noon of the memorial service, the frame 
was draped with smilax, entwining a 
bunch of violets from South Carolina, and 
beneath stood a jar of great white lilies, 
with other flowers. There were memorial 
addresses by ‘Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Miss Laura Clay, 
Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake and Hon. Frederick 
Douglass, and letters from Hon. Wm. 
Dudley Foulke and Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. 

Kansas and New York, where amend- 
ments are pending, divided the interest of 
the convention between them ; and the im- 
portance of the two campaigns was ably 
presented by respective State presidents, 
stately Mrs. Greenleaf, of New York, and 
graceful little Mrs. Johns, of Kansas. 
The appeals of Mrs. Greenleaf were 
warmly supported by Mrs. Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake, and those of Mrs. Johns by 
Mrs. Annie L. Diggs. Mrs. Johns is a 
strong Republican, and Mrs. Diggs an 
equally ardent Populist, but they were 
perfectly agreed in their devotion to the 
woman suffrage amendment, and in their 
desire that help should be given to the 
Kansas campaign. Both aresmall women, 
of gentle and feminine aspect, though 
known as mighty workers; and when 
Mrs. Diggs, a tiny, soft-voiced, bright- 
eyed morsel of humanity, said, in present- 
ing the needs of the Kansas Suffrage As- 
sociation, *‘Mrs. Johns is our president, 
and I am vice-president. She is the gen- 


tle officer, I am the savageone. My busi- 
ness is to frighten people !”—the audience 
roared with laughter. The New York 
women generously declared that they 
would carry the financial burden of their 
own campaign, and would ask no outside 
help except in speakers and sympathy. 
This left the field clear for Kansas; and 
more than $2,200 was raised at one ses- 
sion toward the expenses of the Kansas 
campaign. Much more than this will be 
needed, however. I wish every local suf- 
frage association in the United States 
would have a Kansas tea, or sociable, or 
oratorical contest, or entertainment of 
some kind, and give the proceeds to the 
Kansas campaign. The State has plenty 
of good workers who are ready to give 
their time and labor, but their travelling 
expenses must be paid, and also the cost 
of halls and advertising. 

The two delegates from Colorado, Mrs. 
Stansbury and Mrs. Fox, were the objects 
of much interest, and of hearty congratu- 
lations. They seemed very happy over 
their enfranchisement, as they well 
might be. Mrs. Stansbury, who is very 
small, looked up brightly at a tall Mary- 
land lady who towered above her, con- 
gratulating her, and said, ‘‘I feel as tall 
as you are!” The two Colorado ladies 
looked just like other women, and had 
developed no horns or hoofs, or other 
unamiable and unfeminine characteristics, 
in consequence of their having obtained 
theright to vote. Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man, who took so large a part in the Col- 
orado campaign, shared the honors, and 
was evidently a favorite with the conven- 
tion. She was chosen National Organizer, 
and will undoubtedly prove herself the 
right woman in the right place. 


The decision to hold the next national 
convention away from Washington will 
be received with very general satisfaction. 
There has been for some time a growing 
conviction that it was not best to hold 
the annual meeting always in the same 
place; but the strength of the feeling, 
as indicated by this year’s vote, was a sur- 
prise even to the advocates of the change. 
Washington received only 29 votes out 
of a total of 153. Cincinnati had 57 
votes, and Atlanta 67. The heavy vote 
for a movable convention is the more note- 
worthy from the fact that several of the 
Western States, which were especially 
desirous of the change, were not repre- 
sented at this meeting, their delegates 
being snow-bound. The minority took 
their defeat with excellent grace and tem- 
per. Some still think it would be better 
to meet always in Washington, and some 
would prefer to meet every year in a new 
place. But the majority are well pleased 
with the present plan of holding the con- 
vention in Washington during the first 
session of each biennial Congress, and in 
some other city during the off year. They 
think it combines the chief advantages of 
the method of the old American W. S. A., 
which moved every year, and of the old 
National, which met always in Washing- 
ton. 


The old officers were re-elected, with 
the substitution of Mrs. Josephine K. 
Henry, of Kentucky, for Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall as auditor. Mrs. Sewall is as 
earnestly in favor of suffrage as ever, but 
has her hands very full at present with 
the work of the Woman’s National Coun- 
cil. Mrs. Henry is one of the best known 
and best beloved women in Kentucky, a 
very popular speaker in that State, and 
the wife of an ex-Confederate officer who 
is so strong a believer in woman suffrage 
that he declares he will never vote for 
any man for any office who is not in favor 
of equal rights for women. 


The Southern women scored a triumph 
in securing the next national convention 
for Atlanta. The general impression had 
been that Cincinnati would get it, as the 
Twentieth Century Club of that city had 
sent a flattering invitation, and the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association and the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association had 
united in favor of Cincinnati. But the 
three pretty young sisters who constituted 
the Georgia delegation were favorites in 
the convention, and spoke well in behalf 
of their State; Rev. Anna Shaw and other 
good speakers supported them; and Miss 
Laura Clay, chairman of the Committee 
on Southern Work, had taken every op- 
portunity to impress upon the convention 
the importance of that work, with an 
earnestness and eloquence worthy Henry 
Clay’s kinswoman. So Georgia, the ‘‘dark 
horse,” won the race, to its own surprise 
and that of everybody else; but every- 
body seems pleased, and as for the three 
little Georgia delegates, they are delighted 
beyond measure. 

The Southern women have distinguished 
themselves in the national equal suffrage 
conventions during the last few years. 
This year, on ‘‘Presidents’ evening,” de- 
voted to short addresses by the different 
State presidents, among a number of 
brilliant addresses, that of Mrs. Virginia 





D. Young, of South Carolina, fairly 


had seven minutes, and sat down promptly 
when the bell marked the close of her 
time. But when Mrs. Young retired, 
with her paper not quite ended, the de- 
lighted audience applauded again and 
again, so emphatically and persistently 
that the little South Carolina lady had to 
come back and finish. All the Southern 
States except three now have organized 
State Woman Suffrage Associations, 
auxiliary to the National-American. 


There were a number of fine speeches, 
lively discussions and interesting reports. 
It will not be possible for the JOURNAL to 
print them in full. We give a partial 
report this week, and shall continue it 
next week. But those who want the full 
report should send ten cents to Mrs. Clara 
B. Colby, 1325 10th Street, Washington, 
D. C., for the six convention numbers of 
the Woman's Tribune, which published a 
daily edition. 


A beautiful silken flag, bearing the two 
suffrage stars, was presented to Miss 
Anthony in honor of her 74th birthday, 
on the first evening of the convention. It 
was a gift from the enfranchised women 
of Wyoming and Colorado. One of these 
women had been called upon to act as a 
judge of elections, and had received three 
dollars for her services. She spent two 
dollars of it on shoes for her little boy, 
and sent the third dollar as her contribu- 
tion toward the suffrage flag. 

It was a pleasure to see so many good 
and able and interesting women assembled 
together to report their work for equal 
rights, and to plan more work in the 
future. One woman, with a pleasant, 
honest face and wistful brown eyes, had 
been lecturing in the country districts for 
the New York amendment during the 
coldest of the winter, riding from village 
to village in open sleighs with the ther- 
mometer at 25° below zero, and speaking 
sometimes in unwarmed halls. She did 
not expect to take a day’s rest until the 
6th of next November, and then, if the 
amendment carried, she said quietly, she 
should be willing to lie down and die. 
Years ago, a Massachusetts legislator 
argued against woman suffrage on the 
ground that so few women wanted to vote. 
Col. Higginson said to him, ‘*You have 
said a great deal about the quantity of the 
desire for suffrage among women. Now 
I want you to realize something about 
the quality of it. I want you to go and 
see Lucy Stone.” The quality of the 
desire for suffrage, as it exists among 
some very quiet women, would be a sur- 
prise to the uninitiated. 

This has been a sad convention to some 
of us; yet it is pleasant to see the gather- 
ing of the clans, the increasing number of 
bright, sensible, earnest young women 
coming up from all parts of the country 
to aid the older workers, and to close up 
their thinning ranks. The sight would 
have been a revelation to that Massachu- 
setts legislator who was lately reported 
as saying that the petitioners who had 
been asking for suffrage for so many years 
were fast growing old and dying off, and 
that soon there would be none of them 
left. He would have seen how greatly he 
was reckoning without his host—or his 
hostesses. A sound and righteous reform 
does not die with any leader, however 
beloved. The good cause goes marching 
on. It recalls a song written when the 
aristocratic party were rejoicing over the 
death of Béranger, ‘‘the poet of liberty”: 
Bury Béranger—well for you 
Could you bury the spirit of Béranger too! 

Bary the body of Béranger, 

Bury the printer’s boy you may; 

But the soul that wrought in that printer’s boy 
You can neither bury nor destroy ! 

These hasty notes, jotted down in the 
intervals of a busy convention, can only 
skim over the surface. The solid busi- 
ness and the record of work will be found 
in the report. A. 8. B. 


*2 
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ACTIVITY IN OHI. 





The Political Equality Club of Girard, 
O., which was organized Nov. 30, 1892, 
has 31 members, and is prosperous. One 
of its members is State Oil Inspector, 
George W. Canfield, a warm, personal 
friend of Governor McKinley, and one of 
the most prominent politicians in his dis- 
trict. The Club celebrated its first anni- 
versary in December last with a model 
meeting at which Miss Minnie Hauser 
presided, and a brilliant banguet. Mrs. 
Blanche Canfield gracefully served as 
toastmaster and her remarks were excep- 
tionally bright and clever. The address 
of welcome was delivered by Mrs. Sylvia 
Brooks, and the toasts then followed thus: 
“Our Organizers,” Miss 8. A. Kerr; ‘*The 
Men,” Miss Minnie Hauser; ‘*The Second 
Star in Aunt Susan’s Flag,” Mrs. Mar- 
garet L. Frack; ‘‘Women,” Elizabeth 
Josephine Hauser. The toasts won re- 
peated compliments. Among the guests 
was that zealous Ohio worker, Mrs. Har- 





riet Taylor Upon. F. M.A. 


brought down the house. Each president 
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NATIONAL~AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


(Continued from Second Page.) 
Senator Teller, of Colorado, was intro- 
duced by the president with the remark 
that he and his wife had always believed 
in equal suffrage. Senator Teller said: 
ADDRESS OF SENATOR TELLER. 


Many years ago, when I began to study 

the problems of government, I came to 
the conclusion that an intelligent suftrage 
was the safety of the republic. Having 
reached that conclusion, it did not tike 
long to decide that any system of suf- 
frage that kept out the most intelligent 
half of the people would not be the one 
to further the best interests of the nation, 
and so in 1877 I cast my vote in Colorado 
for woman suffrage. I did not have the 
opportunity at this late election to vote 
for woman suffrage; other duties kept 
me out of the State. I want to say a 
word about the result in Colorado. I 
think it was a surprise to the people out- 
side of the State. I was convinced very 
early what would be the result. We have 
three political parties in Colorado: the 
Democrats, Republicans and the Popu- 
lists ; and when the leaders of these parties 
endorsed woman suffrage, it argued one of 
two things—either the political intelli- 
gence of the State had become convinced 
that woman suffrage was right, or they 
knew that a mass of people had got right 
on the question. Weexpressed our deter- 
mination to give our mothers, wives, sis- 
ters and daughters the same rights that 
are given to the rest of the community. 
We were living by the side of an object 
lesson, by a State that had woman suf- 
frage for twenty-five years, and so well 
had it worked that even the conservative 
Catholic priests were ready to declare it 
was a help and not a hindrance. We 
had another Territory, joining us on the 
west, where they had had woman suf- 
frage, but in an evil hour the Congress of 
the United States had taken it away from 
them; but we had seen that no harm had 
come to the people of Utah by women 
voting. Colorado came into the Union in 
1876. It came in with a rather sparse 
population and not a great deal of wealth, 
but it has always been full of strong, 
vigorous, liberty-loving people, who ap- 
preciate the principles of free govern- 
ment ; and it is destined at no distant day 
to have an immense population and im- 
mense wealth. It is a State second to 
none in the culture of its inhabitants. It 
has the pick and the flower of the rest of 
the States. There is not a State that 
has not sent its brightest and best young 
men and women to Colorado. There is 
not an island in the seas nor a country 
across the seas that has not sent some of 
its picked and best people there. Do not 
think they are ‘‘ wild and woolly” Western- 
ers. 
I think we may assume that the adop- 
tion of woman suffrage was not any polit- 
ical mood, not any sudden movement of 
the people, but from conviction. Intelli- 
gent suffrage is the safeguard of the re- 
public. When you reach that conclusion, 
you will cease to object to women voting. 
I congratulate the ladies, I congratulate 
myself and I congratulate the people of 
Colorado on the enfranchisement of the 
women of my State. It is the beginning 
of the end, I believe. The time is coming 
when the principle is to be recognized in 
everv State. 

I congratulate the ladies who have 
taken such a distinguished part in this 
work. They have been heroines; they 
have braved ridicule and contumely, but 
they have passed beyond that now. 
Some of their number did not live to see 
the glory we rejoice in to-night, but it 
has come to some of them, and it will 
come not only in Colorado, not only in 
Kansas, but all over this Union. And 
when the last State shall inscribe in its 
statute books the right for men and 
women alike to cast their vote as they 
like, the acme of our glory will be 
reached. 

At this point a pleasant break was 
caused by the calling to the platform of 
U. S. Representatives Bel] and Pence of 
Colorado, one of whom had recently in- 
troduced in Congress the sixteenth amend- 
ment and the other the Federal Suffrage 
bill; and by the introduction at the same 
time of two Colorado women, Mrs. L. M. 
Stansbury and Mrs. Hattie S. Fox, who 
were delegates to the convention from 
the Colorado W. 8S. A. They had been 
delayed by the storm and had only just 
arrived. The audience cheered them 
heartily. 

Mrs. Stansbury, a tiny and very femi- 
nine looking woman, said in response: 

‘‘We have been snowbound for eight 
hours in one place, and for twelve in 
another; we have eaten railroad pie and 
bread, and have undergone other hard- 
ships, and under the circumstances the 
audience will not expect speeches from 
us; so I will only say that we are glad to 
have a chance to vote for such men as we 
have in Colorado.” 

A poem expressing congratulation and 
rejoicing was read by Mrs. Hattie Fox. 

A letter of congratulation was read from 
the Governor of Colorado and his wife. 


Mr. Henry B. BLACKWELL said: 


Woman suffrage in Colorado is no sud- 
den or spasmodic movement. The discus- 
sion began in 1867, when Mr. Willard Tel- 
ler, the brother of the Senator from Col- 
orado, who has spoken to us to-night, 
made a number of addresses in favor of 
the enfranchisement of woman in that 
young Territory, A Territorial W.S. A. 
was then and there organized. That was 
twenty-seven years ago. Again in 1870 
Gov. McCook, in his message to the Legis- 
lature, recommended a Jaw like that en- 
acted in Wyoming in 1869, a year before. 
The Legislature did not carry out Gov. 
| McCook’s suggestion. 








In 1876 the Amer- | 
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ican Woman Suffrage Association com- 
missioned MargaretW Campbell and John 
B. Campbell as its agents, in advance of 
the Constitutional Convention soon to 
meet in Denver, to work up an interest 
for woman suffrage in Colorado. For 
months these devoted missionaries of the 
cause drove from one mining camp to 
another, everywhere meeting a cordial re. 
ception. Then they attended and addressed 
the Constitutional Convention at Denver, 
Fear of rejection prevented the full adop- 
tion of woman suffrage. But important 
Couseastons were secured in the Constitu- 
tion. 

1. School suffrage for women. 

2. Submission by the first State Legisla- 
ture of woman suffrage to the voters. 

3. A provision that any future Legisla- 
ture might at any time enact a woman 
suffrage law, to take effect when ratified 
by a& majority of the men voting on the 
question. In 1877 a woman suffrage 
amendment was accordingly submitted, 
and an active canvass made. I had the 
honor of taking part in that canvas, ac- 
companying my wife, Lucy Stone, whose 
loss we deplore. Lucy Stone, Miss An- 
thony, Margaret and John B. Campbell 
and others visited every centre of popula- 
tion. Everywhere we had large audiences. 
When the vote was taken, about 6,500 
voted in favor and 13,000 against it. 

I have always been glad that my wife 
made that laborious canvass. Lucy Stone 
loved the mountains. She always longed 
to visit Switzerland, but in her devotion 
to her suffrage work she never found time 
todo so. But she went among the Rocky 
Mountains, climbing their passes and 
visiting their parks and valleys. The 
grandeur and beauty sank into her soul, 
and until her life ended she made frequent 
references to the glorious scenery and 
hospitable settlers. The Eastern speak- 
ers found hearty support in eminent Col- 
orado citizens,—ex-Governor Evans, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Governor and Mrs. Routt, 
D. M. Richards and a host of others. The 
seventeen years’ exercise of school suf- 
trage by the women of Colorado, the sev- 
eral campaigns of meetings, and the dis- 
cussions in the State newspapers had pre- 
pared the public mind. The law author- 
ized by the Constitution of 1876 was en- 
acted in 1892, and in 1893 the State work- 
ers, aided by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, 
of New York, made a canvass which re- 
sulted in an endorsement of the law by a 
majority of 6,500 in a total vote of about 

‘ Thus our triumph is only the 
culmination of twenty-six years of agita- 
tion, and represents a growth of public 
sentiment not likely to be reversed. 

Our movement is non-partisan. The 
amendment was carried in Colorado with 
the endorsement of both the Republican 
and Populist ees, and of many leading 
Democrats. oman suffrage will purify 
all parties and elevate American politics. 
Wyoming and Colorado are adjoining 
States. A third adjoining State is Kansas. 
We hope and believe that next November 
Kansas will join her sisters in the woman 
suffrage column. 


Rey. ANNA H. SHAaw: 


It has been said that for the first time 
in history, men have voluntarily divided 
their power with women. When the 
women of Colorado lighted their torch of 
freedom from the lamp borne by the men, 
no power of the flame was lost, and the 
light was a doubling, not a dividing, of 
the force. In the future, while Colorado 
will be known as the flower of all States, 
and noted for her magnificent mountain 
scenery, her vast prairies, her gold mines. 
her silver mines and for her silver orators, 
she will be noted for the best thing of all, 
that justice is there, too. Justice dwells 
among the people, and we women are 
very glad that from this mountain land 
could come the ray of light which we 
believe is our star rising not in the east, 
but in the west. The star in the west 
has caught its glory from the star of the 
east that came to Bethlehem, and meant 
freedom for the world. 


U. 8S. Senator Carey, of Wyoming, after 
congratulating Miss Anthony, said: 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR CAREY. 


The world moves slowly in all reforms, 
but surely. The Columbian Exposition 
celebrated the discovery of a continent, 
and the progress of the world during four 
centuries. The forty decades were event- 
ful for humanity, each period marking a 
step toward a better civilization. History 
gives one woman much of the credit for 
the inauguration of the Columbian period ; 
yet no doubt, if the true history had been 
recorded in each decade, the name of some 
woman would appear in each who by her 
contribution to the world did as much for 
its progress as the noble Isabella. The 
Spanish queen had to sacrifice something, 
but how much more have these women 
given who have devoted their lives to the 
promulgation of a principle! 

If you to-night in your imagination will 
stand on the irregular line that forms the 
eastern boundaries of the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Indian Territory, and 
Texas, and turn your eyes toward the 
Pacific,you will see more than three-fifths 
of the compact and contiguous area of the 
United States. When the four remaining 
Territories are admitted, this vast coun- 
try will constitute seventeen of fortv-eight 
States which will compose the Union. 
This great area, which contained in 1860 
only 1.250.000 poe had increased in 
1890 to 8,250,000, while its wealth has in- 
creased ata much greater proportion. In 
every section of the country, from North 
Dakota to southern California, the woman 
suffrage question is a live one and will 
not be pushed aside. 

To Colorado is due the honorable dis- 
tinction of being the first to grant to her 
women by a direct vote, composed ex- 
clusively of male electors, their full polit- 
ical rights. That this should have been 
done in Colorado is the highest compli- 
ment that could be paid to Wyoming, the 
first Territory and State to grant to 
woman full suffrage. Wyoming and 
Colorado have a common boundary line 
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extending about four hundred miles. 
Across this line the people of Colorado, 
for nearly a quarter of a century, have 
had every opportunity for observing the 
ractical working of woman suffrage. In 
Polorado it was not an instantaneous con- 
version, announced with brass bands and 
parades, but a decision arrived at after 
long and mature deliberation. Colorado 
is no longer a young State. The first act 
for her admission was passed by Con- 
gress nearly thirty years ago; and it will 
goon be twenty years since she actually 
became a State. Colorado is already a 
great Commonwealth, great in resources 
and greac in wealth. Her growth has 
been remarkable. Her population of 
600,000 is second in intelligence to that of 
no other State in the Union. Her action 
is sure to exert a marked influence upon 
neighboring States and Territories. If 
Utah should be admitted as a State at 
this session of Congress, there is little 
doubt that her constitution would clothe 
women with the same political rights 
enjoyed by women in Wyoming and Colo- 
rado. The question must soon be con- 
sidered in Kansas, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas; and it is my deliberate opinion 
that it will not be many years before 
woman suffrage will be the rule, and not 
the exception, in all of the trans-Missouri 
country. It will not be so much the 
result of agitation as the natural move- 
ment of the great reform. Man will 
jeld, because he will see how necessary 
t is for his own highest and best in- 
terests. If one of us had predicted 
twenty years ago the progress that has 
been made in the cause, he would not 
have been believed to be in his sound 
mind. The great States in the East and 
Central West are rapidly removing the 
obstacles. These want woman’s help ard 
influence in the public school elections. 
She makes the voter most desirable when 
honesty and intelligent effort are re- 
quired. In the East as yet it is only 
limited and restricted suffrage, but it 
presages ultimate and complete victory. 
The victory will not come after spas- 
modic argument, but gradually, until each 
State will incorporate full political right 
in the organic law. 

The place for the work is in the in- 
dividual States. Congress will not will- 
ingly touch the question of suffrage in 
the States. It has just repealed the 
Federal Elections law. The Supreme 
Court has also declared that the matter 
lies with the States. It is in the States 
that the question must practically be 
decided. 

There is another point that I desire to 
allude to before closing, and that is to 
correct an error frequently made by the 
newspapers—that the women of Wyom- 
ing do not vote for Presidential electors. 
They not only vote for Presidential elec- 
tors, but for all federal, State, county, 
municipal and school officers; and the 
same will now be true of Colorado also. 

Each of the two States of Colorado and 
Wyoming is as large as all New England, 
containing together about 200.000 square 
miles of territory. Each has limitless 
resources, with room for millions of peo- 

le. A good and great beginning has 

n made. Do not esteem your victories 
lightly. Two of the forty-four States 
are yours. These have accepted the doc- 
trine of equality and political rights of 
both sexes without reservation. They 
have incorporated it in their organic law, 
because it is just to woman and because 
it is best for man—a princip‘e so true 
that the time is near at hand when no 
man will have the courage to deny it. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. LAURA M. JOHNS. 


There are 288 cities in Kansas in which 
women have municipal suffrage on equal 
terms with men. In Kansas every aggre- 
gation of 250 souls and upward may or- 
ganize and be called a city. Therefore 
the municipal ballot is in the possession 
of a large number of women. We have 
exercised school suffrage in Kansas for 
thirty-three years. So our experiment, 
in length of time, numbers concerned, 
and stretch of territory covered, is ex- 
tensive enough to furnish facts upon 
which we can safely base conclusions. 
We are continually asked, ‘‘What is the 
eflect of this limited degree of suffrage 
upon women themselves; upon their chil- 
dren, and upon their homes? Did the 
women in the beginning make a mad rush 
for office, and do they keep it up, to the 
displacement and despair of men? What 
is the effect upon political parties? Upon 
municipal government? Do the women 
vote, and how, and what classes, and 
how do they endure the trying scenes 
which we have been told from time im- 
memorial they must encounter at the 
polis?” 

The effect so far as the women them- 
selves are concerned has been all gain 
and no loss. They have learned that 

ower, not feebleness, brings respect. 

hey have gained in self-respect, sex- 
respect, and sense of public justice. I 
should consider woman suffrage an ample 
success, if only for its effect in opening to 
women new fields of work and more 
equal wages. Above all, it has broadened 
woman’s mind, and fitted her better both 
for motherhood and for comradeship. 
She has lost nothing. She is no less fine 
because she is stronger. She has met with 
no loss of chivalry. The voting women 
of the West do not have to stand in street- 
cars any oftener than the non-voting 
women of the East—not so often, in fact; 
for even slight courtesies shown to 
voters often produce a great effect. We 
have not exchanged privileges for rights, 
but have added rights to our privileges. 
Homes are not less beloved, and woman 
suffrage has not proved the leveller that 
was expected. 

The women have exhibited no greed for 
office. Eleven women have been elected 
to mayoralties during the seven years in 
which women have been eligible. Kansas 
has only two women mayors now. One 
of these was elected recently in Pleas- 
anton, a county seat town, to fill out an 
unexpired term; the other, Mrs. Mary 
Barnes, was elected mayor of Geuda 








Springs at the regular election of 1893. 

rs. Barnes’s ‘‘aldermen” are all women. 
This feminine administration is strongly 
supported and wereny endorsed by the 
solid business men of the town, who 
declare themselves entirely satisfied with 
it, and say that they never had a better 
city government. 

But Mrs. Barnes has been guilty of 
nepotism; she appointed her husband 
city clerk. She was charged with having 
done so because she was afraid to go 
home alone at night; but she smilingly 
said, in her quiet fashion—she is a dainty, 
feminine, soft-spoken, gentle little piece 
of woman-flesh—that she had worked so 
long with her husband on his paper that 
it seemed to her she would like to have 
him work with her in the council-room. 
It was so comfortable for them to work 
together, she said. So you see woman 
suffrage means not competition, but co- 
Speration. Women as members of city 
councils are not unusual. Mixed councils 
meet with most favor among suffragists. 
Many women serve as members of school 
boards. Women are even clerks, treas- 
urers, and directors of these boards; they 
are also city clerks and treasurers. ‘These 
two last-named are salaried offices, and 
women in them receive the same pay as 
men. 

We have this year our first woman city 
attorney, Mrs. Ella W. Brown, of Holton. 
She was admitted to practice in the Su- 
preme Court a yearago. Sheis an active 
member of the firm of Brown & Brown, 
being her husband’s partner, and she has 
the respect of the bar of her county, and 
is declared to be a very efficient city 
attorney. 

Do our women vote? Yes, they vote; 
and more and more numerously at each 
succeeding regular election. ‘Their in- 
terest is cumulative. The woman vote in 
the last election was larger than in the 
one next preceding, and that was larger 
than the one which preceded it. ‘he 
women voted much more numerously in 
the last election than they ever did before. 
In Kansas City the women voted three 
aud one-third times as numerously as 
they did in 1887, when women were ad- 
mitted first to the municipal elections, 
and when it was said they went to the 
polls in such large numbers because of the 
novelty of the thing. The woman vote of 
Fort Scott last year was three and one- 
fourth times as large as their first vote. 
The Emporia and Salina women doubled 
their first vote. Many of our daughters 
did excellently; but the Wichita women 
excelled them all, for they voted at the 
Jast election seven times as numerously as 
they did in the first. 

‘the woman vote has climbed to a better 
proportion of the male vote. It was 42 
per cent. of the male vote in 1887. In 
1893 it was 70 per cent. In the lust elec- 
tion in Topeka, the woman vote was to 
the male as four to six; in Kansas City 
it was as four to eight; in Wichita as 
twenty-five and one-half to fifty. One 
year in Leavenworth 3,500 women voted 
and 4,000 men—seven women, you see, 
voted to every eight men. In ten of our 
cities the woman vote has exceeded the 
male vote. Three cities in the last elec- 
tion put themselves on record with the 
women voting more numerously than the 
men. Two of these were county seats. 
In one of them, Fredonia, the woman 
vote stood to the male as three to two; in 
the other, Oberlin, five women voted to 
four men. 

And these women voters are among our 
best women. The majority of them are 
women of position. ‘They are from the 
churches, the schools, literary societies, 
Chautauquas. They are the housekeepers, 
home makers, and mothers, and it is 
always the eminently respectable women 
who are in the lead. 

We have had no trouble at the polls. 
The voting places are entirely decent. It 
is no worse when men and women go to 
the polls together to deposit ballots than 
when they go to the post office to deposit 
letters. 

The prospect for the amendment is 
bright. When the prohibitory amend- 
ment was pending, the chances of its 
adoption were not nearly so good, ap- 
parently, as are those of the suffrage 
amendment, and yet the prohibitory 
amendment was adopted. The political 
conditions are peculiarly favorable to our 
success. The State is aroused. Public 
sentiment is very strongly in favor. We 
have been organizing, a vast deal of work 
is being done, and a vast deal more will 
be done. Hundreds of newspapers are 
actively supporting the measure, and we 
look forward confidently to success. But 
we are terribly hampered in our work by 
the lack of funds. There are earnest peo- 
ple and successful workers who are wil- 
ling to give their time and labor without 
compensation ; but the campaign commit- 
tee must pay their expenses, and these 
are very heavy. The officers are crushed 
by their responsibilities and the obliga- 
tions which they are obliged to assume. 
But they are banking on the future, and 
on the generosity of the suffragists of the 
United States, depending confidently upon 
them to come to their rescue with money 
to lift their obligations. So the work 
goes on. And we entreat the women 
who desire the enfranchisement of their 
sex, and the men who believe in the jus- 
tice of this cause to consider the neces- 
sities of our work; and to contribute of 
their substance as generously as possible, 
remembering that the present financial 
stringency makes our work doubly hard. 

While there is much to promise success, 
we yet see nothing to justify us in leay- 
ing undone one single piece of work 
which could secure votes to the amend- 
ment. And 80, money or no money, we 
work right along. But somebody must 
come to the rescue finally. 

It is clear that success in Kansas must 
strengthen the movement all over the 
United States. It will furnish a leverage 
that can be used with good effect by other 
States. And so we urge upon each and 
all the economy, the good policy, of lend- 
ing your utmost assistance to the effort in 
Kansas. We are bound with you in the 





bundle of disfranchisement. You give to 
yourselves in giving tous. Deliver your- 
selves in helping us to throw off the bonds 
of disfranchisement. 

Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf, in an 
eloquent address, outlined the progress of 
the equal rights movement in New York, 
and enumerated many excellent reasons 
for rejoicing in the prospect that the 
Empire State will give full political 
equality to women. 

Congressman Pence, of Colorado, closed 
the evening with a witty extempore ad- 
dress. Referring to the woman mayor in 
Kansas who appointed her husband city 
clerk, he said: ‘The same principle 
might be a good thing in national affairs. 
What a magnificent Secretary of State 
Mrs. Cleveland would make! And if she 
had held the portfolio, there would have 
been none of that gossip about a flirtation 
with the Queen of the Sandwich Islands.” 


(To be continued.) 
— 
™N MEMORIAM. 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 

At 2 P. M., on Feb. 19, 1894, passed 
away in Washington one of the most 
remarkable women of the age, Anna Ella 
Carroll, in her 79th year. The daughter 
of ex-Gov. Thomas King Carroll, of Mary- 
land, she enthusiastically espoused the 
cause of the Union, at the time of our 
civil war. Seeing that slavery was at the 
root of the trouble—though the daughter 
of generations of slave holders — she 
liberated her own slaves, and devoted all 
her energies to upholding the cause of 
the Union. 

She commenced at once a series of 
papers so able and influential that her 
writings were scattered broadcast as 
campuign documents, and greatly helped 
to secure Maryland to the National cause. 
So able were her writings that she re- 
ceived the hearty thanks of various mem- 
bers of the Administration, and was em- 
ployed by Lincoln to write on questions 
of absorbing interest. ‘Then followed the 
most remarkable part of her work. 

At the time of the greatest peril to the 
Union, when the gunboats fitted out at 
St. Louis were about to descend the Mis- 
sissippi, she wrote a series of papers advo- 
cating a change of campaign, making the 
Tennessee River instead of the Missis- 
sippi the line of advance. She carried 
these papers in person to Thomas A. Scott, 
the Assistant Secretary of War. He was 
so struck by their sagacity that he took 
them at once to Lincoln, and, as Mr. Wade 
has testified, Lincoln was so delighted 
with them and so convinced that the line 
indicated was the true one, that he dis- 
patched Mr. Thomas A. Scott to consoli- 
date the western armies for the campaign, 
and went himself to St. Louis to hasten 
the completion of the gunboats. How 
gloriously successful was the campaign 
carried out on this line is a matter of his- 
tory. 

Discussions were held both in the Sen- 
ate and the House to discover the author 
of this plan of campaign, but as a matter 
of policy it was strictly enjoined upon 
Anna Ella Carroll that the authorship 
must not be made known, lest the fact 
that the armies were moving on a woman’s 
plan should prove prejudicial. According- 
ly, this generous woman sat silently in 
the gallery listening to the discussions 
attributing the plan to one general and 
another, with ne proof obtainable as to the 
true authorship. 

After the war was over, the matter was 
brought again before Congress, and in 
1871 a military committee of the Senate, 
with General Howard as chairman, made 
careful investigation. Hon. B. F. Wade, 
chairman of the Committee for the Con- 
duct of the War, and also Judge Evans, of 
Texas, who had assisted Miss Carroll in 
drawing up the plan of campaign, ap- 
peared in person, both giving unequivocal 
testimony to her being its author, and 
Thomas A. Scott, Assistant Secretary of 
War, testified to having received the plan 
from Miss Carroll, and to its immediate 
adoption. Various other letters of great 
interest were presented from prominent 
men, testifying to the authorship of the 
plan of campaign, and also to the wonder- 
ful influence of Miss Carroll's writings 
upon the border States. 

The military committee reported in 
Miss Carroll’s favor in the strongest 
terms, and recommended that a fitting 
bill for acknowledgment and recompense 
should be passed by Congress, as Miss 
Carroll had borne herself the expenses of 
her writings and her investigations, and 
the results of the war had left her in im- 
poverished circumstances. 

But the case was allowed to be neglected 
in spite of the efforts of the distinguished 
men who had testified in support of the 
claim. 

In 1881 the case was taken up again in 
a military committee of the House, with 
Gen. Bragg as chairman. The result was 
a report, if possible, even more strongly 
in Miss Carrol]l’s favor than the first, and 
a remarkable letter from Mr. Wade was 
appended to the report. Yet the claim 
was obstinately ignored. For successive 
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Congress for Miss Carroll’s remuneration. 
These petitions lie there until this day, 
and the case is stil] on the lists. 

Miss Carroll, in her old age, has been 
laboriously supported and cared for by a 
devoted sister, Miss Mary Henry Carroll. 
Some years ago, the woman suffragists 
took up the case with enthusiasm, and 
many of their prominent ladies have 
given substantial help to the devoted sister 
at the times of her greatest need. It will 
always remain as one of the greatest 
glories of the suffrage party, that they 
have just made it possible for the heroic 
sister to complete the work to which she 
bad devoted herself, and which came to 
its conclusion on the 19th of this month. 

The remains of this noble national 
benefactress will be removed to the east- 
ern shore of Maryland, and she will be 
laid to rest beside her father, Gov. Thomas 
King Carroll, her mother, and other rela- 
tives. . 

Her grave will become one of the great 
historic spots for the future ages of our 
country, and a glorious testimony of the 
ability of woman to take part in the 
counsels of the nation. 8. E. B. 


—— 


The death last month of Mrs. Susan E. 
HIBBERT, of Washington City, is widely 
lamented. She was a linguist, a fluent 
Spanish scholar, a translator and a writer 
upon pol.tical themes. In her girlhood 
Susan E. Wade was one of the most 
promising young teachers in America. 
Left an orphan early, she educated her- 
self. She was born in Illinois, but came 
East in early life. Her success in her 
profession was so marked that she was 
chosen by the minister of the Argentine 
Republic as one of a number of Ameri- 
can women teachers to go to his country 
and establish our public school system 
there. Miss Wade, a young and beau- 
tiful girl, was placed at the head of 
the Argentine Training College for 
Teachers. After a few years the post 
of inspector of public schools for the 
Argentine Republic was offered to her. 
She was to receive a handsome salary, 
have all her expenses paid and be attended 
by a private secretary. It was an offer 
such as few women in any country bave 
had. But by that time Miss Wade had 
met Mr. C, H. Hibbert, a wealthy young 
American merchant in Buenos Ayres, 
and the acquaintance terminated her pro- 
fessional life. She and Mr. Hibbert were 
married and returned to their native land. 
For the past eight years they have lived 
in Washington. The last years of her 
life were devoted to the study of social and 
economic questions and psychic science. 
She wrote on many themes. Because of 
her pioneer work in behalf’ of the higher 
education of women in the Argentine, she 
was greatly interested in South American 
affairs, and wrote many newspaper arti- 
cles in furtherance of the aims of the Pan- 
American Congress. A friend writes: 
‘‘Her untimely death takes from our 
midst as beautiful a woman and as cul- 
tured a scholar as has ever graced our 
city.” 


——__—_+@r- — 


OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


NEw York, FEB. 21, 1894. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


The National Convention at Washing- 
ton drew so many of our active workers 
to that city that the meetings in the State 
were mostly suspended. There was a 
pause in the conventions, and the large 
cities felt the absence of many speakers. 
The reports made to the national gather- 
ing of the work accomplished in this State 
were, however, an inspiration to all who 
heard them. 

In this city, Mrs. Marguerite Moore 
addressed the Iroquois Club, a large polit- 
ical organization, and as the Indian name 
implies, a branch of Tammany. It was 
at a regular Thursday evening meeting, 
and the attendance packed the room to 
overflowing. Mrs. Moore was listened to 
with the deepest interest, and Judge 
Wauhope Lynn, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, spoke of the peculiar appropriate- 
ness of a woman’s appearance before this 
Club, as in the Iroquois tribe in the days 
of its power the squaws had the right of 
suffrage. Patrick Egan, who seconded 
the motion for a vote of thanks, spoke of 
Mrs. Moore’s work for liberty in Ireland. 
Judge Martine moved that the vote be a 
rising one. The president then asked 
Mrs. Moore to leave her petition-book for 
signatures. 

Mrs. Martha R. Almy, vice-president at 
large of the State Association, recently 
addressed the State Grange at Utica. 
Mrs. Almy is doing excellent work at the 
headquarters in Rochester, in planning 
conventions and lectures. From New- 
burgh comes the news that the Board of 
Aldermen, at their last meeting, elimi- 
nated the word ‘‘male”’ from the sections 
of the city charter defining the qualifica- 
tions of voters. By this change all prop- 


years, innumerable petitions were sent to | erty owners will be privileged to vote at 





taxpayers’ elections. Hitherto the men 
alone have had the right. 

This is only one of the many signs of 
the rapid progress of our cause. In this 
city the Recorder, which has long been 
favorable, has come out emphatically for 
woman suffrage. On Sunday, the leading 
editorial warmly advocated the cause, and 
every day the petition is kept standing so 
that any one who sees the paper can send 
in his signature to the appeal. A long 
article recently contained interviews with 
leading men who recorded their views in 
favor of the question, Judge Noah Da- 
vis, Judge Nelson Smith, Mr. Edward 
Lauterbach, Mr. Russell Sage advocating 
the measure. In Brooklyn, the conven- 
tion will be over before this week’s Jour- 
NAL is in the hands of your readers. 
Here we are hard at work for the success 
of ours, which is to take place on Monday 
and Tuesday, in Chickering Hall. The 
speakers are to be Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
Judge Noah Davis, Rev. Anna Shaw, Rev. 
Robert Collyer, Mrs. Mary Seymour How- 
ell, Rev. Leighton Williams, Mrs. Carrie 
Lane Chapman-Catt, Mr. Samuel Gom- 
pers, Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, Mrs. Eliza 
Archard Conner, Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, 
Mrs. Clara Neymann, Miss Harriette A. 
Keyser, Mrs. Marguerite Moore and 
others. 

Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, LL. B., is about 
to give a course of law lectures for 
women. They areto take place on Thurs- 
days, at 4 P. M., at 174 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The next National Woman’s Christian 
Union Convention will be held in Cleve. 
land, O. 

The story, ‘‘Finnegan’s Absalom,” by 
Alice MacGowan, which appeared in the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL of Feb. 10, credited 
to Boston Commonwealth, was originally 
published in the January issue of the 
Overland Monthly. 

A meeting to consider the best means 
of forwarding the work of the National 
Columbian Household Economic Associa. 
tion in Massachusetts will be held at the 
residence of Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 
273 Clarendon Street, Boston, Monday, 
Feb. 26, at 3 o’clock. Mra. Minerva B. 
Tobey, vice-president for Massachusetts 
of the National Association, will preside. 
Prominent women interested in the work 
will address the meeting. 














AMUSEMENTS. 








HOLLIS sieiree. 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager 
Week Beginning Monday, Feb. 26. 


SECOND WEEK OF 


Mr. E. H. Sothern, 


LAST WEEK of his New Play, 


‘““SHERIDAN” 


or, “The Maid of Bath.” 


March 5th—Last Wesx of E. H. Sothern’s 
*Lord Chumley.” 


GRAND OPERA House 


A. H. DERTEB......cccccscccccocccccccceses Manager. 














ONE WEEK ONLY, Commencing 
Monday, Feb. 26. 


The Boston Grand Opera House 


COMPANT 


in an Elaborate Production of Lestsr Wa1 
LACK’s Military Drama, 


“Rosedale.” 
COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 





Props. and Manager. 





Monday, Feb. 26—Positively LAST 
WEEK. 


Charley’s Aunt. 


By Brandon Thomas. 
Management of CHARLES FROHMAN. 





Mat. Wed. and Sat at 2,10. 
’ 


Menday, March 5—Mr. EpwARD HARRIGAN and 
his New York Company in his greatest success, 
“The Leather Patch.” 


Evenings at 8.10. 








Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON  .....+...... Manager 





Week Beginning Monday, Feb. 26. 





“THE LIMITED MAIL.” 
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MOTHER WURDS. 


“Oh, mother, at the golden gate, 
Where youth impatient still doth wait, 
Your loving words, your earnest speech, 
Around the world may sweetly reach, 
May hold a life in after time 
To faith and virtue all sublime, 
May yield you a more full return 
Than any doing else could earn, 
For mother lips are never dead, 
They ever say what once they said.” 


——_+or—_ —_—_——_ 


AT CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


So blithe this hour, when once again 
The Star glows steadfast in the sky; 
So hope attuned, when human pain 
Grows less, for faith that help is nigh; 
So hallowed, when the angel train 
Witn song and harp are passing by. 


Once more, between the midnight’s gloom 
And the pale rose of breaking dawn, 

Heaven’s matchless lilies wake and bloom, 
And far athwart the east are drawn 

The pencilled sunbeams which illumine 
All pathways men must journey on. 


Again the Sages and the Seers 
Bend low before a little child; 

And o’er the long and stormfal years, 
The desert spaces vast and wild, 

The strife, the turmoil, and the tears, 
He looks, and smiles, the undefiled. 


"Tis Christmas-tide! At Mary’s knee 
The shepherds and the princes meet! 
Love-bound in dear humility, 
To clasp the Infant Saviour’s feet. 
The Star is bright o’er land and sea; 
The Gloria song is full and sweet. 
—Harper's Bacar. 
——-_ - +o 


THE LOOKER OR, 


BY MRS. CHARLOTTS PERKINS STETBON. 


The world was full of the battle, 
The whole world far and wide; 

Men and women and children 
Were fighting on either side. 


I was sent from the hottest combat 
With a message of life and death, 
Black with smoke and red with blood, 

Weary and out of breath, 


When I found a cheerful stranger 
Calm, critical, serene, 

Well sheltered from all danger, 
Painting a battle scene. 


He was cordially glad to see me, 
The coolly smiling wretch, 

And inquired with admiration 

‘Do you mind if I make a sketch ?”’ 


So he had me down in a minute, 
With murmurs of real delight; 
My ‘‘color’”’ was ‘‘delicious’’— 
My “‘action”’ was ‘just right’’ ; 
And he prattled on with ardor 
Of the moving scene below— 
Of the ‘‘values”’ of the smoke wreaths, 
And ‘the splendid rush and go.”” 


Of the headlong desperate charges 
Where a thousand lives were spent— 
Of the ‘‘massing”’ in the foreground, 
With the “‘middle distance” bient. 
Said I, ‘‘You speak serenely 
Of the living death in view! 
These are human creatures dying; 
Are you not human, too? 


‘This is a present battle, 
Where all men strive to-day. 
How does it chance that you sit apart? 
Which is your banner—say !"’ 


His fresh cheek blanched a little, 
But he answered, with a smile, 
That he fought not on either side— 
He was watching a little while. 


‘“Watching!’’ said I—‘‘and neutral! 

Neutral in times like these!’’ 

And I plucked him off his sketching stool 
And brought him to his knees. 

I stripped him of his travelling cloak, 
And showed him to the sky— 

By his uniform, a traitor! 
By his handiwork, a spy! 


I dragged him back to the field he left— 
To the fate he fitted for. 

We have no place for lookers on 
When all the world’s at war! 


——_—_—_~@)>—__—_—— 
UNDER A CLOUD. 


‘*Dear me!” said Mrs. Pell, ‘‘what is the 
matter with Carry? Aint sick, is she?” 

Mrs. Pell had come up to her lodger’s 
room to borrow a dust-pan. Life among 
the poor—tenement-house life, at least— 
is all give and take; and Mrs. Pell bor- 
rowed dust-pans and egg-beaters, just as 
Mrs. De Rifter, of Upper Fifth Avenue, 
would borrow a piece of music, or Miss 
Waldegrave the last new novel. 

The Beltons had only lately come to the 
house. They were very poor, yet Mrs. 
Pell somehow respected an intangible 
essence of ladyhood that hovered about 
them. Théy had no carpet on their floor, 
yet it was alwaysclean; the curtains were 
made of ‘‘cheese-cloth” at four cents a 
yard; the bed on which mother and 
daughter slept assumed the similitude of 
a stained pier-wardrobe by day. The 
cooking was done on a kerosene stove in 
the corner; and Mrs. Pell had discovered 
that Mrs. Belton did floss-silk embroidery 
on flannel for infants’ wardrobes, while 


Carry was one of the attendants in Muller ! 





& Co’s great dry-goods store on Broad- 
way. 

“I knowed they was genteel,” said Mrs. 
Pell, ‘the minute I seteyes on’em. Mrs: 
Belton’s dress is shabby ; and Mrs. Hourie, 
the grocer’s wife on the first floor, wears 
a brand new silk, but Mrs. Belton wears 
hers somehow different; and Carry’s bon- 
net is plain black straw, with loops o’ 
green ribbon, but it’s a great deal more 
ladyfied than Susan Jane Hawley’s pink 
crape, with the red feathers and the 
Rhine-stone daggers stuck in it.” 

But to-day Carry was crying, and Mrs. 
Belton, with her floss-silk embroidery 
pushed to one side, was trying to comfort 
her.” 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Belton, ‘‘she isn’t sick, 
but”— 

“J am discharged!” said Carry, sud- 
denly straightening herself up. ‘I’ve 
lost my place. One of the customers 
brought a point-lace handkerchief to the 
store to m&tch it in flounces, and she 
couldn’t find it afterward, and—” 

“I know,” said Mrs. Pell. ‘‘I had a 
niece once in one o’ them big jstores, and 
you can't teach me much about’em. The 
gals is sacriticed right straight along to 
the customers’ whims. It was laid to you, 
of course.”’ 

‘‘And I may consider myself lucky, so 
they tell me,” cried out indignant Carry, 
“that I am not arrested and put in 
prison! Only ‘previous good conduct’ 
has saved me! But Idon’t consider my- 
self lucky. I consider that I have been 
insulted and aggrieved. I—” 

“Carry, Carry!” gently soothed the 
mother. And Carry’s passionate words 
died away in a flood of tears. 

‘“‘But what are we to do?” she cried, 
‘*How are we to live? No one will take 
me in, after this. It would be no use for 
me to try to get a situation.” 

““God will provide, Carry,” whispered 
Mrs. Belton. 

At that moment there came a sharp tap 
at the door. 

‘Is the young woman ready for the 
place out in Orange County?” asked a 
gruff voice. ‘‘Mr. Jessup’s wagon is at 
the door. That’s me. And he’s a-wait- 
in’.” 

“La, me!” said Mrs. Pell, starting up. 
“T clean forgot all about it. Name of 
Jessup? Louisa Olcott, she’s dreadful 
sorry, but her uncle aint willin’, on sober 
second thoughts, to let her go out of the 
city. They’ve gone to Coney Island 
to-day, and—” 

‘Aint that the young woman?” said Mr. 
Jessup, nodding his head toward Carry 
Belton as he stood in the doorway. 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Pell, bristling 
up. “This is a floor above the Olcott 
rooms.” 

‘‘No offence, no offence!” said Mr. Jes- 
sup. ‘‘But what bel going to do? My 
wife she calculated on my bringin’ home 
a hired help, and I dunno nothin’ about 
your intelligence offices. And the train 
goes at eleven.” 

‘‘What sort of a place is it?’ asked 
Carry, suddenly turning around. 

‘‘Gineral housework,” said the old 
farmer, leaning against the side of the 
door. A little of everything. Sort o’ 
handy woman about the place. Jest 
ezactly the sort o’ work our darter would 
have done if she'd live to grow up. Four 
dollars a week and a good home. I dunno 
what you think of it, but it seems to me 
a pretty fair off-r.” 

‘‘Mother,”’ said Carry, breathlessly, ‘I 
have a great mind to go, if—if Mr. Jessup 
will take me.’’ 

‘‘And glad of the chance,” said the old 
farmer, cheerfully. 

**] don’t know much about housework,” 
went on Carry. 

‘\My woman’ll teach you,” said the 
farmer. ‘‘She’d be doin’ it herself if it 
wasn’t for the rheumatism in her back. 
And you look like one who would be 
quick and handy to learn.” 

‘‘And I know all about her,” said Mrs. 
Pell, ‘‘and [ tell you, Mr. Jessup, she’s a 
good, trustworthy girl as ever lived.” 

‘I could jedge as much as that by her 
looks,” said Mr. Jessup, shrewdly. 

So Carry Belton steered her little life- 
bark into this new current. 


She had not been a week at Jessup Farm 
before she wrote home to her mother: 


‘*Dear Mother :—I am the happiest girl 
in the world. This is a lovely place—all 
apple orchards and meadows knee-deep in 
red clover and timothy grass. I help to 
milk the cows every night, and the lambs 
and chickens know me already. Mrs. 
Jessup is the kindest old lady you ever 
knew ; all she is afraid of is that I shall do 
too much. Frank—that is her nephew 
who lives here, and helps Mr. Jessup with 
the farm—brings in all the wood and 
water, and is always asking what he can 
do to help me. I suppose I ought not to 
call him ‘Frank,’ but every one else 
does, and so it seems natural. All that 
troubles me, mother, is being separated 
from you, and I have such a delightful 
plan. It was Frank that first thought of 
it, and Mr. and Mrs. Jessup do not object. 
There is one wing of the old farm-house 
that is only used for a store-place—two 


delightful rooms, with a great fire-place 
big enough for a whole colony, and 
windows looking out on the river. They 
are a little out of re , to be sure, but I 
can easily whitewash and repaper them, 
with Frank’s help, and you are to come 
and live there. And all the rent Mrs. 
Jessup will accept is a little dressmaking 
now and then, such as you are handy 
with, for her poor old finger-joints are all 
stiffened with rheumatism, and she can- 
not hold a needle. And you can go into 
the city with your embroidery every week 
or two—the fare is not so very much— 
and you can breathe in the smell of the 
new-mown hay, and gather wild flowers 
and sweetbrier, and oh, mother darling, 
we shall be so happy!” 

Mrs. Belton read the letter through 
tears of delight. 

“It will be like heaven?’ she said to 
herself. ‘My dear, thoughtful child! 
But I wonder who this ‘Frank’ is? I 
wonder whether she knows how often her 
thought and her pen turn to him? He 
must be good if he is with these kind 
people!” 

She went out to old farm. Carry met 
her at the station in a wagon, with a 
handsome, sun-burned young man hold- 
ing the reins. 

“This is Frank Jessup, mother!” said 
she, with a radiant face. 

The two rooms were in perfect order. 
A bunch of roses stood on the bureau, 
and summer evening though it was, a fire 
of logs burned within the deep, smoke- 
blackened chasms of the ancient chimney, 
casting red reflections on the newly- 
papered walls—‘‘For fear it should be 
damp,” said Carry. 


And the first real home feeling which 
they had known for years came, like the 
brooding wings of a dove, over the hearts 
of mother and daughter, as they sat side 
by side on the door-step, under the green 
apple-boughs, with a great star shining 
in the west, and the sound of a brook 
gurgling along beneath the willows 
beyond. 


The blackberries on the hedge were 
ripening; the roses had blown away; 
drifts of pink and the early apples were 
beginning to gleam like spheres of gold 
through the leaves, when Carry came 
into the wing-room, one evening, with a 
pale face. 

‘*Mother,” said she, ‘‘I must go away 
from here. You must go with me!” 

‘Carry !” 

‘*Frank Jessup has asked me to be his 
wife.” 

‘I thought he would, Carry. I knew 
that he loved you,” said Mrs. Belton, with 
innocent pride. ‘‘And no wonder!” 

‘I told him about the silk handker- 
chief, mother — the handkerchief that 
they accused me of stealing!” whispered 
the girl. 

‘*What did he say, Carry?” 

‘*He said he did not care—he wanted 
me all the same.” 

‘*And you?” 

‘*Mother, I told him I never could let 
the cloud which has darkened my own 
life overshadow his.” 

‘*But, Carry, if he loves you—” 

‘*All the more reason that I should save 
him this humiliation,” said the girl. 

And when Mrs. Belton looked at her set 
face, she knew that all remonstrance was 
in vain. 

‘**We must go away,” said Carry. ‘It 
will be like tearing the heart out of my 
breast; but there is only one thing to do.” 
And she burst into sobs and tears on her 
mother’s shoulder. 

‘‘Hush!” said Mrs. Belton—‘thush, my 
darling! Some one is coming up the 
walk. It is a woman, with a red shawl 
and a green parasol, and an ecru dress 
trimmed with garnet bands. Why, Carry, 
it is Mrs. Pell, our old landlady !” 

‘Yes, it’s me,” said the landlady of 
Judith Street tenement-house. ‘‘How de 
do? Surprised to see me, aint ye? Well, 
if this ’ere aint a pretty place! But I 
sort o’ felt as if I had tocome. Mauller’s 
shop-walker, he was to the house yester- 
day. ‘The firm sent him. They’re short 
o’ hands, and they want Carry to come 
back to the lace counter again. The lace 
handkerchief that made all the trouble is 
found. The dressmaker found it down in 
the folds of the young lady’s apron over- 
skirt, when she ripped it apart, last week. 
It had slipped down into the linin’, and 
there it lay. The young lady’s dreadful 
sorry about it, too!” 

Carry’s face had grown bright. 

‘Found, is it?” said she. ‘*Mother, 
give Mrs. Pell a cup of tea. Don’t you 
see how tired she looks? I will go back 
to where Frank is waiting for me. I—I 
think this will be good news for him!”’ 

Mrs. Pell stayed all night and went 
back to the city with a monster bunch of 
pinks and roses next day. 

But Miss Belton did not go back to the 
lace counter at Muller & Co.’s. 

Mrs. Pell drily informed the shop- 
walker that she believed the young lady 
had accepted another engagement.— Satur- 


STRAIGHT LINES OR OBLIQUE LINES? 


Is the influence of women in the world 
to be exerted henceforward in a direct 
form, or only indirectly, as has commonly 
been the case heretofore? This is, after 
all, the point mainly involved in the re- 
markable news lately arrived from Colo- 
rado. For the first time in the history of 
the world a body of male voters has 
decided, by a majority of six thousand, to 
admit women to precisely the same politi- 
cal privileges with themselves. All pre- 
vious steps in that direction have been 
taken by legislatures or parliaments only, 
and there has been no definite and une- 
quivocal test of popular approval. But in 
this case the whole matter has been set- 
tled by popular vote, and this in a State 
whose area is larger than that of New 
York and Ohio put together (103,925 
square miles), and whose population was 
placed by the census of 1890 at 245,247 
men and 166,951 women. Asa sign of the 
times and a milestone of human tendency, 
this fact is of the profoundest importance ; 
and its greatest interest is in its involv- 
ing, as has been said, the whole question 
of direct or indirect power. Aj] the 
changes of law in regard to women during 
the last half-century have led up to the 
same question; even the enlargement of 
business opportunities for this class and 
the increased means of education have 
led up to it more remotely. The com- 
plete enfranchisement of women, how- 
ever, even in a single State, brings it 
home. Ina democracy the possession of 
political power is the stronghold. Once 
intrenched there, the influence of women 
becomes direct, whereas before it had 
been indirect, and the whole world must 
govern itself accordingly. 

The leaders of thought among women 
have never based their complaints, if any, 
on the ground that they had not power 
enough, such as it was. Woman needed 
only to be ‘ta good cock ora good scold,” 
as Margaret Fuller said, ‘‘to secure her 
influence.”” Nowhere has she exercised 
more of such power than in France, 
where the Salique law expressly excluded 
her from the throne. Nobody ever said 
that Montespan and Pompadour had not 
power enough. Demosthenes once de- 
clared that ‘measures which the states- 
man has meditated a whole year may be 
overturned in aday by a woman.” The 
wise Ganganelli (Pope Clement XIV.) 
said well that ‘‘many women who ap- 
peared only as the wives of princes or 
ambassadors, and who are not even men- 
tioned in history, have frequently been 
the cause of the grandest exploits. Their 
counsels have prevailed, and the husbands 
have had the honor due to the sagacity of 
their wives.”” Montesquieu complains of 
those who judge of a government by the 
men at the head of affairs, and not also 
by the women who sway those men. 
‘*Soignez les femmes,” Napoleon Bona- 
parte used to say to his diplomatic agents 
—'*Look to the women.’”’ None of these 
great men, however, recognized where or 
how the distinction came in between the 
kind of feminine influence that was to be 
cherished and the kind that was disas- 
trous. It was reserved for the keen Eng- 
lish satirist, Charles Churchill, writing a 
century and a half ago, to touch with 
keen finger the precise point at issue. 
Describing a period of political degener- 
acy, he says: 

‘*Women ruled all, and counsellors of state 
Were at the doors of women forced to wait; 
bees who’ve oft as sovereigns graced the 
But never governed well at second hand.’”’ 

It is the second-hand governing that is 
perilous. The danger of indirect power 
lies both in the way it is likely to be 
gained and in the way it is pretty sure to 
be used. It is the claim of one of Fred- 
rika Bremer’s heroines that a woman can 
obtain anything she likes of a man by 
always having something nice to pop into 
his mouth. I knew a young lady who 
boasted that she could extort anything 
she wished from her father by walking 
up to him ina certain beguiling way upon 
her toes. But is itin this way that the 
women who have most nobly influenced 
the world around them have gone to work? 
When Madame de Staél faced Napoleon; 
when Madame Roland taught the French 
Girondists how to die; when Harriet Mar- 
tineau was besought by an English Lord 
Chancellor to write her books on Politi- 
calEconomy ; when Florence Nightingale 
saved the British army in the Crimea; 
when Elizabeth Fry revolutionized the 
English prisons, and Dorothea Dix the 
American; when Clara Barton made the 
red cross more symbolic in modern days 
than in those of chivalry—they did not ac- 
complish their work by making sugar- 
candy or by pretty little attitudes. They 
paid the other sex the compliment of tak- 
ing life in earnest, and the result was vic- 
tory. They went straight forward, and 
they prevailed. There is no reason to 
doubt that some of these could have 
chosen the more seductive paths to suc- 








day Night. 


Madame Roland’s own frank memoirs, for 
instance, that she was a woman of peril- 
ous passions, who inspired dangerous 
emotions in others, and had to guide even 
herself with a firm hand. But it is the 
women of direct heroism, after all, who 
play a noble part in history. If they only 
do that, all other things may be added to 
them. Lucy Stone’s sweet voice wag 
only a help to do her work, because there 
was the most truthful of natures behind 
it. Had that voice been allotted to the 
heroine of a French novel, it might have 
led her and every one about her to ruin. 
The use of a merely indirect power is 
liable to be as degrading as its weapons. 
It is irresponsible. Where there must, at 
any rate, beconcealed power, there should 
be open responsibility. ‘‘Women should 
not merely have a share in the power of 
man,” to quote Margaret Fuller again, 
‘but it should bea chartered power, too 
fully recognized to be abused.” This is 
as true of men as of women. No secret 
society of men ever governs well in the 
long-run; no matter how high its original 
aim, it stagnates and grows corrupt in 
darkness. It needs the light of day upon 
it. The openness, the publicity, the re- 
sponsibility of action, is what woman 
needs for her own education. She must 
make her own mistakes and learn her own 
lessons. Just as she may havea million 
dollars managed for her by a trustee, and 
not learn as much of business as by 
watching the fluctuations of her own 
half-dozen little shares in the stock mar- 
ket, so she may involve herself endlessly 
in the underhand intrigues of a court and 
not have the real political training 
secured by one year’s voting in Colorado. 
Woman needs no instruction to make her 
quick-witted, astute, full of adroit re- 
sources. What she needs is the solid 
quality of handling public affairs, a 
straightforward method of approach, 
from which she has been hitherto pre- 
cluded, and which only actual experience 
can give. We call a direct mode of deal- 
ing ‘‘man fashion,” aud this must become 
‘twoman fashion’’ as well. As for its in- 
terfering with any feminine charms or 
duties, this is idle talk. The twenty-five 
grandchildren of Elizabeth Fry rose up to 
call her blessed, none the less, because 
she was the valued adviser of all the lead- 
ivg British statesmen, and the guest or 
correspondent of half the sovereigns of 
Europe. T. W. H. 





FOR THE CHILDREN’S SAKE, 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Some phases of human life are fantastic, 
sad or grotesque, but few are so terribly 
pathetic as that in which a woman finds 
herself when, perhaps, far from her sym- 
pathizing kindred and with one or more 
helpless lives dependent upon her, and 
dominated by a man bound to her by 
irrevocable earthly ties, who has drowned 
his honor in the maddening cup or defaced 
his soul with debauchery. 

When young she had trustingly linked 
her life and fortunes indissolubly, with a 
natural hope for all that God intended she 
should possess, with one who promised to 
shield, protect and cherish her in sick- 
ness or in health, in any circumstance of 
life. Whatever happens in this venture 
she has, as custom has taken care to 
establish, very little chance of escape 
from unholy thraldom, and much useless 
but sanctimonious sentiment is thrown at 
her. The staking of all risks for the 
future upon one human being, of whom 
she usually has but limited knowledge 
and an abundance of ignorance, produces 
a change in her home life previous to the 
the separation of home ties. Father and 


Eternal 
Vigilance 


Is the price of good health. But with all the 
precaution we may take there are enemies 
always lurking about our systems, only wait- 
ing a favorable opportunity to assert them 
selves. Scrofula and other impurities in the 
blood may be hidden for years or even for 
generations, and suddenly break forth, unde 
mining health and hastening death. For ai 
diseases arising from impure blood 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
ts the unequalled and unapproached remedy, 
lt is King of them all, for it conquers diseas@, 
It builds up in a perfectly natural way all @e 
weakened parts, vitalizes, enriches and 
Purifies the Blood 
And assists to healthy action those importam® 
organs, the kidneys and liver. If you nee@®@ 
good medicine you should certainly take 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared omip 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mase 
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cess had they wished; we know from 


seepeine Habit Cured in 1l- 
| to2 gare No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, 32> 
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mother stil] remain, but are different. She 
belongs to another. 

If it could be remembered that her soul 
can be possessed by but one, and that her 
God, it might make some difference in the 
manner of her treatment. When the 
mutual mask is removed and man and 
woman are face to face, practical, every- 
day views of life take the place of the 
quasi- sentimental airy castles which 
occupied their whilom attention. Out 
from the carefully closed visor may peep 
the serpent head of intemperance, which 
certainly destroys the Eden-like halo of 
her beautiful dream. Many are the lives 
stung to death in the highways and by- 
ways of life. Many are the pale, set faces 
of discrowned womanhood watching this 
monster snatch away her very life-blood 
in shreds and tatters; watching it hero- 
ically, as it sweeps away home, money, 
nay, her starved life itself. Where, then, is 
the troth she plighted so gladly on that 
blithe bridal morn? Verily her pearls 
were cast before swine, she mournfully 
thinks. 

What can she do? The great world is 
open to her. If she go she will be bur- 
dened as she was not before. If she go out 
to the bitter struggle she must assume 
the task of feeding and clothing the chil- 
dren who belong to both, for whom both 
are responsible, and she will receive a 
chilly reception for her recompense. The 
world still clings to the superstition of 
weak womanhood and strong manhood, 
the one propping up the other’s weak- 
nesses, to the great detriment of both and 
the discrowning of masculine prowess. 
It still lauds the martyrs of the burning 
stake on history’s pages and forgets the 
martyrs on every hand in weak women 
who are chained to living fires of evil 
and injustice, breathing no sign of their 
agony and expiring upon their pyres as 
sacrifices to that which they denied and 
would not touch. Dissolution of the ties 
which she loved is an escape, but a doubt- 
ful honor, which mildly brands her as a 
modern production hard to classify. This 
way she finds to be one long road with 
scarcely a turn in the tread-mill of cease- 
less, unrepaid toil, except the dark valley 
from which no echoing footfall is wafted 
to this earthly shore. 

Then there are the children? They are 
hers when they are burdensome; his when 
required. Many a woman has sold her 
life dearly for the sake of her children 
long after the sweet-voiced vows have 
died out in the heart’s grim sepulchre 
which closed over her dead love. 


Every woman is in the world to gladden 
and to develop each latent power for 
good that she may possess, and too often 
the ery of despair, ‘‘For my children,” 
rivets her chains the harder, and her soul, 
purity and honor sink broken upon this 
torturing wheel. The policy of endur- 
ance has eaten up many a noble soul’s 
God-given privileges. How does hugging 
to one’s self an evil, shielding it from 
exposure or its proper penalty, help to 
develop womanhood and childhood in the 
most perfect way? Evil homes fill the 
penitentiaries and asylums as no other 
power can do. Even well regulated 
homes have difficulty in leading their in- 
mates to a safe and worthy manhood and 
womanhood, and what chance has the 
child of distracted, evil haunted parents? 

Sometimes it would be better if some 
saving influence could step in and remove 
thuse helpless little ones from the very 
home in which they found birth. It 
would be a chance of saving good citizen- 
ship which is of vital importance to any 
community. The boy will imitate the 
father to an alarming degree, or will 
grow to despise him until no spirit of 
fatherhood can be harbored within his 
soul. The girl too often droops into a 
pitiful grave, or struggles on with an 
upward look and an earthly despair, 
forced into unnatural conditions to live 
out her womanhood as best she may, too 
often the victim of the very circum- 
stances to which the heartbroken mother 
doomed her when she relapsed into the 
pseudo-protection of the law, when her 
natural protection failed her. 

‘*For the Children’s Sake” too often is 
but the scanty covering for death and 
degradation of all concerned. What such 
homes need is wholesale purification, not 
gained by a system of racking endurance 
and secrecy, but through open under- 
standing, light and truth. The child 
from such a home starts out handicapped, 
and scarcely if ever gains so strong a 
hold upon life’s blessings as his brother 
who plants his feet firmly with a capital 
of love, honor and justice, with clear brain 
and under no form of physical bondage. 

If a woman’s terrible position were 
better realized, when this phase of life 
reaches her many would be the hands 
outstretched to aid her, and there would 
be a lesser degree of agony in that cry of 
fearful despair. Such women face fear- 
ful odds, realizing that they hazard worse 
danger while remaining in their living 
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tombs, unknown heroines in the weary 
march of life. 
‘*He that of greatest works is finisher, 
Oft does them by the weakest minister.”’ 
GRACE A. CHAPMAN. 
Detroit, Mich. 
—\+Oor——_____—— 


SNEWS FROM IOWA. 


The reports of the proceedings of the 
Iowa Legislature show that numerously 
signed woman suffrage petitions are being 
presented with a frequency that must con- 
vince the most obtuse member that Iowa 
women want to vote. A new feature this 
year has been the circulation of petitions 
to be signed by tax-paying mothers. This 
is the record for one morning in the 
Senate: 

Senator Lewis offered a petition from 
ninety-two mothers of Lucas County rela- 
tive to woman suffrage. Also one from 
Wayne County. Harsh offered one from 
Creston. Waterman one from Wapello 
and other counties. Rowen one from 
Wright. Woman suffrage petitions were 
also presented by Oleson, Funk, Rea, 
Dent, Vale, Waterman and Harmon. 

The legislative committee appointed by 
the State Suffrage Association is as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Rowena Stevens, Sara L. 
Rothrock, Alice Longley, Hannah Le 
Compte and Laura Hurd Bailey. 

On Feb. 1, a hearing was granted on 
woman suffrage. A strong effort is being 
made to pass the bills giving women the 
ballot in school and municipal elections, 
and the committee on woman suffrage has 
reported favorably on Chapman’s bil] for 
the submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment striking the word ‘‘male” from the 
constitution. 

The Woman’s Standard for January and 
February publishes letters from the 
officers of the State Woman Suffrage 
Association on ‘“‘How to increase the 
membership of an Equality Club,” which 
contain excellent suggestions. 

A State committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Rachel L. Child, Mrs. Laura Hurd Bailey 
and Mrs. Anna E. H. Saterlee, of Dunlap, 
has prepared a set of twenty-four lessons 
for the use of Political Equality Clubs. 
The first eight cover a period in English 
history from the adoption of the Magna 
Charta to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The second series of eight lessons 
cover the period from the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States to the 
period of Reconstruction. The last series 
completes the history of the United 
States, and in addition there are special 
lessons on United States Money, Rev- 
enues and Tariff, the Temperance Move- 
ment and the Franchise. It is designed 
that these lessons shall supplement the 
series which was prepared by Mrs. Carrie 
Lane Chapman. Already the new lessons 
have been recommended by one county 
school superintendent in Kansas for use 
in the high school there. F. M. A. 
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WOMAN’S HIGHER EDUCATION, 


An interesting annual meeting was re- 
cently held by the Massachusetts Socjety 
for the University Education for Women, 
in the Claflin room of Jacob Sleeper Hall 
of Boston University. Mrs. Abba Goold 
Woolson,the president of the society, oc- 
cupied the chair, and after the reading of 
the minutes of the last annual meeting, 
called upon Mrs. S. C. Pelton, the secre- 
tary, for her report. 

Miss Pelton stated that the society had 
held six public meetings during the year, 
and now had a membership of 417. The 
additional uses to which the funds of the 
society might be put had been carefully 
considered by the executive committee, 
and it had been decided, as the committee 
found itself limited by the by-laws in its 
endeavor to aid deserving students, that 
certain changes should be recommended 
80 as to broaden the scope of the aid that 
might be given. The treasurer, Mrs. E. 
H. Atherton, reported that the receipts 
for the year amounted to $6,887 and the 
expenditures $6,894, leaving a small cash 
balance on hand. 

The chairman of the committee on the 
beneficiary fund, Miss Ida S. Davis, said 
that $565 had been expended during the 
year, as against $870 for the preceding 
twelvemonth. 

Rev. William F. Warren, the president 
of Boston University, spoke upon the 
present condition and needs of students 
who require financial aid. Of the 107 
scholarships of the university, sixty-four 
could be divided evenly between young 
women and young men. A few other 
scholarships could be applied to the relief 
of young women. This year it had been 
necessary to divide some of them, and 
even then it was found, after the distribu- 
tion, that two applicants were unprovided 
for, and on an appeal to the beneficiaries, 
asking any of them who were willing to 
divide the scholarships they held for the 
purpose of sharing them with these unsuc- 
cessful applicants, two came forward and 
shared their already small amount with 
their less fortunate fellows. He men- 











tioned this incident to show how keenly 
the need of higher advantages in educa- 
tion was felt and what sacrifices would be 
made to attain it or to help others in doing 
so. He referred to the fact that there 
was more provision for young men than 
for young women in this direction. Only 
recently he had been notified by the Co- 
lumbia College authorities that there were 
twenty-five scholarships open to deserv- 
ing applicants there, and a fund of $500 
ready to be not merely loaned, but given 
to those who needed it. There was indeed 
a wide opening for the society to extend 
help to young women who were struggling 
to secure a university education upon ut- 
terly inadequate means. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 

A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

Address Leaflet Department, 

Woman's JouRNAL Orrice, 
Boston, Mass. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Spffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Biackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell 


Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
dams. 


Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 

B. Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
o ~ Rights for Women, by George William 

urtis. 


Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 26 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 








THE ADVERTISING 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is always within 
the bounds of reason because it is true; it 
always appeals to the sober, common 
sense of thinking ae og because it is true ; 
and it is always fully substantiated by 
endorsements which, in the financial 
world, would be accepted without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

Hoop’s PILts cure liver ills, constipa- 
tion, biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, 
indigestion. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address, 
C. WILDE, Woman's Journal Office, 
Boston, Mass. 











The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young, 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


183 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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Supreme Excellence, 














of finished preduet ; elasticit. 
power in clinch. 


them all. 


The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAILS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
“Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 
and smoothness combined with holding 
It allows the use of very small nails.’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised In a horse nail, 
except the “material from which it is made,” 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 

id the “‘use of small nails,” large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith. 

Thus it will be seen that the officials of the WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
soccguae what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 


A medaland diploma worded : 


“the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
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in the buildings. 
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The Putnam Nail Company's Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. 
ground are occupied by this plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
t More than four hundred people are employed. 

The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 

The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Nail in the 

World. In its manufacture the old hand process ts followed, 


Forged from end of rod, ” Gua by hammers only. 


ssible for a Putnam Nail to Split, Sliver or Break when It is driven into the horse's 
hard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is absolutely safe and outwears all others, 
See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. _—<_, 
They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


@ PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 

Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
Tion and the West, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago, and 7 P. M. sleepin. -car to Chicago. 

For UNION SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5 00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 9.40 
A.M.: 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.80, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.90 P. M. 

For AYER JuncTION and FitTcHBuRG, 9.00 A. M ; 1.10, 
3 00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A, M.; 7.30 P. M. 

al téme-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 





—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 





The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston t 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Sundays. Daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent. 


HYPERTRICHOSIS. 
(Superfluous Hafr). 

Positively Cured by Electricity. 
fF MME. WALDRON, Spectalist, will revei:e patrons 
at her reeidence for the only safe and scientific treat 
ment of this most annuying blemish. A _ spevial 
process, sure and gentle, approved 4 physicians. 
Absolutely WITHOUT DISCOMFORT mark or return. 
MOLES removed als», leaving no trace. Interview or 
correspondence cordially invited, and strictly confi 
dential Sealed circular on applicati n. 
Private Parlors, 415 Columbus Avenue, Boston 





Dress Reform Garments. 
MRS. E. M. BRIGGS, 
Successor to the late Rachel A. Robbinson. 

PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING. 

Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, Lisle, 
and the celebrated Silk Sponge Flannel, so highly 
recommended by physicians. All orders carefully 
filled. Mail orders solicited. 

131 Tremont St., Rooms 50 and 51. 


(Take elevator.) 


“THEODORA H. NEILSEN, 
Cultivation of the Voice. 


The restoring of barsh or overstrained voices 





to a pure musical tone a specialty. 


Studio 7, 180 Tremont Street. 





MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 





TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 


lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals A Dispensaries yt connected 


BOTH 


SEXES Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2lst Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


FOR 
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Hospitals. Address 
DEAN, 131 8, 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1504. 
‘ our years’ gradea course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to ics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information SPRY to 
E BLACKWE M.D., Deay, 
321 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 


The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Hotreat tor the 
care of Chronic at South Weymouth, 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice. 

The tor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to.9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office Lours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


On Feb. 14, Mrs. Amelia Frost, of Lit- 
tleton, Mass., was ordained to the Con- 
gregational ministry. This event was one 
of universal interest. It is said that this 
is the first time that a woman has been 
ordained a preacher in the Congregational 
church in this State. That the council 
reported unanimously upon the examina- 
tion is a decided precedent in New Eng- 
land, and the moderator, Rev. L. B. 
Voorhees, of West Groton, in announcing 
the report, noted this fact, and said it 
would be a historical councii. 

When Mr. Frost was studying for the 
ministry his health broke down, and 
Mrs. Frost assisted him by taking notes 
at lectures and in other ways. The result 
of it all was that Mrs. Frost took the full 
divinity school course at Andover Semi- 
nary. After Mr. Frost began to preach 
she often assisted him, at times preaching 
herself. Since Mr. and Mrs. Frost came 
to Littleton three years ago, his health 
became seriously impaired, and Mrs. 
Frost came to the rescue and often de- 
livered his sermons, and oftener her own. 
About four months ago the society by 
unanimous vote asked Mrs. Frost to be- 
come associate, and this led to her ordina- 
tion. 

There were twenty-one members in the 
examining council and Mrs. Frost was 
subjected to a general and rigorous ques- 
tioning. But she gave satisfactory an- 
swers to the most intricate and abstract 
questions. One gentleman asked Mrs. 
Frost: ‘Does the Bible point to women’s 
preaching?” 

“Apparently so in my case,” was the 
reply. 

‘*But,” said the questioner,‘‘I had hoped 
you would answer by some quotation 
from the Bible.” 

Instantly Mrs. Frost replied: ‘Your 
sons and daughters shall prophesy.” 

There was a tremendous applause, and 
any spirit of opposition to the ordination 
ended here. 

Rev. Augusta Chapin, D.D., has ac- 
cepted the pastoral charge of the Uni- 
versalist church in Omaha, Neb., and is 
already engaged in her work in that city. 
During the two years that have elapsed 
since she gave up her pastorate at Oak 
Park, I\1., Miss Chapin has temporarily 
supplied Universalist pulpits in numerous 
places, frequently building up the work 
for others to carry on successfully. She 
also organized the woman’s part of the 
Parliament of Religions at the World's 


Fair. F. M. A. 
—— +o — —— 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


At the 26th annual meeting of the 
National- American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, offivers for the coming year were 
elected as f: ll»ws: 


President —~usan B. Anthony. 

Vice- President-at- Large—RKev. Anna H.Shaw, 
of Penns: |:an a. 

Corresponding Secretary — Rachel 
Avers, 0 Peunss lvania. 

Recoraing Necretary—Alice Stone Blackwell, 
of Ma-sac usetts. 

Treasurer—Harriet Taylor Upton, of Ohio. 


Ellen Bat’ elle Dietrick,of Massachusetts, 
and Jusephine K. Henry, of Kentucky, 
were elected auditors. Atlanta, Ga., was 
chosen as the place at which the next 
convention shall be held. 

The follow ivg resolutions were adopted : 


1. The National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association in 26:b annual convention assem- 
bled, demands equal suffrage for women as an 
act of jusiie. We effirm that in a republican 
form of g-veroment ali classes of citizens should 
be represented, and we protest against a political 
aristocracy of sex. 

2. The As-ociation is and will remain nn- 
partisan and nvn-sec arian, and urges its auxili- 
ary societies t) take the same attitude. We 
welcome the c dperation of all organized bocies 
of women or of men in the promotion of woman 
suffrage. 

3. We indorse the Union for Practical Prog- 
ress, and will codperate with it in the work of 
uniting ail friends of reform for methodical and 
simultunevus endeavor to promote the public 


Foster 


good. 

4. We offirm that woman's disfranchisement 
is largely re-ponsible for her industrial inequal- 
ity, and theref re for the degradation of many 
women; and we advoeste the just principle of 
“Equal Pay for Equal Work.” 

5. Lihat all women who desire equal suffrage 
should identify themselves actively with this 
movement, lest th ir silence may seem to signify 
consent to their disfranchisement ; and we advise 
our State s-ceties to form Suffrage Minute 
Clubs «f even three members in localities where 
there a eo ot: er woman suff-#ge organizations. 

6. That m every State the Legislature should 
be petiioned for municipal and presidential 
suff ave »y statute, aod then for the suvmission 
of a consticutional amendn.ent. 

7. ‘hat a standing lerritorial Committee be 
appointed to secure woman suffrage in Okla- 
homa, !udian :erritory, Ucah, Arizonaand New 
Mexico 

8. That we continue to petition Congress for 
a Sixteevts Amendment probibiting political 
di-tinctuons on account of sex, and for all other 
legisiat on within its power to grant for the 
legal anu povitical equality of women. 

9. That specia: efforts be made this year in 
Kansas, where « suffrage amendment will be 
vote i upon n xt November, and in New York, 
where a constitutional convention will meet 
next Muy. aud we pledge our aid and sympathy 
to bote 

10. Th t we endorse the work of the Standing 
Southern Committee, and we commend to its 
special atteution the promotion of woman suf- 
frage hear ngs by Southera State legislatures. 

ll. Tuat «ur thanks are bereby tendered to 
U. 8. Senator Peffer, who offered an amend- 
ment tu a ‘ill to ena le tue women of Oklahowa 
to vote on the location of county seats, and to 
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Senators Gallinzer, Manderson, Allison, Frye, 
Perkins, Carey, Hansor ugh, Stewart, Davis, 
Kyle, Teller, Dolph, Mitcbeil, anu Wilson, who 
voted in its favor, aud that a copy of this resu- 
lution be sent to each of said Sevators. 

12. (bat our thanks are due tu U. S. Senator 
Wo. cott, also to Representatives Bell and Pence, 
of Col -radv, and other Congressmen who have 
aided wowan suffrage. 

13. [That in the iuss of Lucy Stone, one of the 
apostles of our movement, who has stood four 
woman suffrage +ince 1840, and who-e puviic 
work was supplemented by her sputiess record 
as daughter, sister, wife and mother, we find our 
best consufation in the immortality of her prin 
ciples, aud in her memory a fresh iucentive tu 
lavor for the triumpu of equal rights for women. 

14. Lhat we deplore the luss auriog the past 
year of thuse ewinent philanthropists, George 
W. Childs, Lelanu Stanford and Isaac C. Lewis; 
aiso of that early literary woman and friend of 
equal right>, Elizaveth Oakes Smith, of Myra 
Bradweil, Mary F. seymour and vther tried and 
true friends «f our retorm. 

15. that in the death of Anna Ella Carroll, 
the originatur of the plan of campaiga wheieby 
the Union was saved, the country bas lost an 
iilusirivus benefactur, whose services have been 
unrecognized by the U. 8S. Guveroment solely 
because she was @ Woman. She has passed 
away in pverty and nauoual neglect, but her 
pame will go duwn in histury with that of Juan 
of Arc. Her fate is the latest illustration of the 
provervial ingratitude of republics. We extend 
our heartfelt sympathy to ber devoted sister in 
her bereavement. 

16. Regaruing our work as sacred, religious 
and patrivtic, we recommend, irrespective of our 
views «n.the Sunday question, tue holding of 
Sunday suffrage meetings wherever possible. 

17. That we thank the press of Washington, 
D C., and the Associated Piess for their favura- 
ble reports of the procec dings of this conventiun. 

18. Lhat tue secretary send a loving grecting 
to thse of our State Presideuts wh» are kept at 
home by age or illness. 


The memoris! resolutions for Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and Anna Ella Carroll were adovted 
by a rising vote. 





THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN, 


Large and interesting audiences were 
present at every session of the Wyoming 
County Convention at Warsaw. Mrs. 
Crossett, in her address of welcome, said 
that ‘‘a few years ago we had the reputa- 
tion of being very conservative in regard 
to the question of woman’s rights, but now 
we have come boldly to the front. Two 
years and a half ago this first convention 
to organize a county club was called here, 
and the inspiration received from the pres- 
ence of Susan B. Anthony and Rev. Anna 
Shaw seem to have worked miracles. 
Women have since then been elected to 
our school board, without opposition, and 
are holding the same position in nearly 
all the leading towns. On account of the 
help received from the women at our 
county fair, a woman was elected mem- 
ber of the board of directors. ... I 
pledge you the help and support of 
our women in gathering their share of 
the 1,000,000 names you desire to present 
to the constitutional convention.” Mrs. 
Crossett also read a report prepared by 
the county clerk, showing that in Wyo- 
ming County 4.556 women registered and 
1,588 voted. Mrs. Crossett thought that 
the great discrepancy between the num- 
bers who registered and who voted was 
due to the agitation in regard to ‘‘uncon- 
stitutionality.” 

Addresses were made by Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howells, Miss Mary 
G. Hay and others. The expense of the 
meeting was borne by the county Politi- 
cal Equality Club. The county and local 
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clubs feel grateful to the clergymen who 
assisted at the meetings, and also to the 
press for the liberal notices published. 

The Oswego convention was in charge 
of Miss Hay. Miss Anthony made the 
leading address. Prof. C. W. Richards 
gave a cordial welcome to the workers. 
Rev. D. W. Aylsworth, of Utica, made a 
pithy speech. Mrs. 5S. M. Barker, of New 
Haven, president of the Oswego County 
Ww. C. T. U., told “‘Why Temperance 
Women Desire Equal Suffrage.” Mrs. 8. 
E. Coit, wife of the Rev. O. B. Coit, of 
Trinity M. E. Church, Oswego, spoke on 
‘Why Moral Reformers Desire Women 
Suffrage.”” Miss Vinnie R. Davis, of Sy- 
racuse, told ‘‘Why Tax-Paying Women 
Want Equal Suffrage,’ and Mrs. Georgi- 
ana Gardenier, of Oswego, ‘‘Why Busi- 
ness Women Want Equal Suffrage.” 
‘*Why the Patrons of Husbandry Believe 
in Woman Suffrage” was taken up by 
Mrs. J. B. Stone. The presentation from 
these different standpoints of why women 
want to vote was convincing. 

Mrs. Jennie Hagan Jackson, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., lectured before the First 
Political Equality Club of Buffalo, at the 
home of the president, Dr. Sarah H. Mor- 
ris, on the evening of Feb. 9, in behalf of 
the right of women to the ballot. 

The Saturday Call of Binghampton, for 
Feb. 10, contains an excellent editorial in 
favor of the objects of the suffrage cam- 


paign. 
-——~ > —_—_——_ 


CHANGES IN NEW YORK MEETINGS, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The place of meeting for Sullivan 
County will be changed from Monticello 
to Liberty. The dates of Newburgh and 
Kingston are changed. Newburgh will 
be March 14, 15; manager, Mary Seymour 
Howell. Kingston, March 15, 16; mana- 
ger, Carrie Lane Chapman. In Madisoa 
County the place is also changed from 


Canastota to Oneida. 
MARTHA R. ALMy. 


17 Madison Street, Rochester. 
——~—--+~@>-- 
THE WOMEN WHO “HATE CHILDREN.” 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I commend the following to the consid- 
eration of Mr. Donovan who remonstrated 
at your hearing the other day. 

What shall I cullit? ‘Babies, Toys 
and Political Equality,” perhaps; it was 
a mixture of the three. 

The scene was a parlor meeting of the 
Political Equality Club of Poplar Ridge, 
N. Y.3; the actors, several mothers of 
families, the fathers of two of these fami- 
lies, a few spinsters, three smali girls and 
two babies—elderly babies in good tod- 
dling trim. 

The club sat in a ring about the walls; 
within the ring ranged the babies and 
scattered in confusion upon the floor were 
small chairs, a Japanese doll whose head 
had parted company from the other mem- 
bers and was rolling helplessly about, a 
large stuffed doll body, much worn and 
soiled, minus clothing, head and one leg, 
& mammoth tin rattle and other articles 
bearing testimony to the destructive 
nature of infancy and to its love of noise. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 





The women divided their attention be- 
tweeen the babies and the house to house 
canvass of the Constitutional Convention 
Campaign. It was a meeting where a 
good deal of business was done, but in a 
quiet way. ‘There were no attempts at 
oratory, and parliamentary rules were not 
strictly adhered to. The women gathered 
there were just the sort that Mr. Donovan 
had observed took no interest in the suf- 
frage question. But there they were. 

I told the story of his remonstrance and 
wished that he might look in upon us. 
One lady who had left two little ones at 
home said quietly, “It is the mothers 
who ought to be interested.” She saw 
more clearly than Mr. Donovan that a 
mother’s first duty to her child should be 
to make the world in which it is to live 
such a world as would give conditions for 
its best development. With the mother 
spirit in the government the consideration 
of the good of the children would be of 
high importance. Mothers who think 
deeply see this and they work for woman 
suffrage, Mr. Donovan notwithstanding. 


% &. 
Sherwood, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1894. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 





The annual meeting of the Vassar Alum- 
nz Association was held the afternoon of 
Feb. 10, at New York, about 175 women 
being present. The following were elected 
offivers of the general association: Presi- 
dent, Miss E. M. Ely ; first vice-president, 
Miss Elizabeth Cutting; secretary, Miss 
Asa Thurston; assistant secretary, Ade- 
laide Underhill; treasurer, Miss Mary L. 
Barnard. 

Miss Ella M. Derry, a graduate of 





| 
| of unequal recompense for like toil, 
whether mental or physical, when applied 
to men and women, Mr. Banks much de 
plored and severely criticised. ‘Lhe justice 
| of his remarks appealed to every person 
present, and from first to last he heid thig 
| audience as bound by a spell. We had 
| but one feeling of regret, that more people 
| among those indifferent or antagonistie 
| were not present to hear Dr. Banks. Our 
| League is very small, but interested to the 
| back-bone to place before the public a true 
representation of both sides of this suf. 
| frage question, that every person viewin 
| the subject from every standpoint with 
| an upprejudiced mind may decide for him 
| self or herself. We ask wo compulsion, 
| Only open-minded conviction. 
PLEASANTINE C, WILSON, See. 





THE DRAMA. 


ANOTHER REVIVAL OF **ROSEDALE.”— 
Manager Dexter, of the Giand Opera 
House has received many requests that 
| **Rosedale” be again presented, and on 

next Monday evening the curtain will 

rise upon an elaborate revival of the 
| piece. The cast in important characters 
will remain the same, with two exceptions, 
| Miss Isabelle Evesson will impersonate 
| the role of charming Rosa Leigh for the 
first time in Boston on this occasion. 
| Howard Gould, the other new-comer, will 
| play Matthew Leigh, but as Mr. Gould 
| also appeared in the productions of 
| ‘*Rosedale” in New England, he is 
| familiar with it. This will probably be 
| the last time ‘*Kosedale” will be played in 
| Boston for several years. 

aemubdiianaian 

HOLLIs STREET THEATRE.—‘'‘Sheridan, 
| or the Muid of Bath,” the new play which 
Mr. E. H. Sothern is presenting at the 

Hollis, will be continued for another 
| week. The character Mr. Sothern as- 
| sumes is that of Richard Brinsley Sher- 
| idan, of whom history tells us that as an 
| orator he swayed the English Parliament 
| at the will of his peerless eloquence. As 
| an author he wrote the best Euglish com- 
edies since the days of Shakespeare. As 
a lover he won the Maid of Bath with the 
point of his sword and the persuasive- 
ness of his tongue. 


—__——___. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE.—The last week 
of ‘‘Charley’s Aunt” at the Columbia has 
arrived, and it will be with grief that 
many people will learn of this fact. On 
Saturday night, March 3, the charming 
old lady will hold her lass reception. 


| 
| 
| 
| 














| SPECIAL NOTICES 





New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St. — 
| Monday, Feb. 26, 3.30 P. M., Mr. Henry 1. Bailey 
| will speak on “The World’s Fair as an Educator.” 








All Kinds of Fine Sewing, Mending and 
Darning, Ladies’ and Gentlewen’s Kepairin 
Busheling, lailoring, ete. Send postal and | wil 
call, Mks. A. ARNTZEN, Hotel Howland, Suite 11, 
218 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


Wanted.—A lady, who is a self-trained nurse, 
would like a situation as nurse, or nurse and com- 
panion. She can furnish excellent references as 
to ability, and makes a specialty of night work. 
Terms reasonable, Address Miss M.R, WALLCUT, 
92 Chelsea Street, Charlestown. 

January 29, 1894, 





Wanted.—Copying or writing of any kind by a 
lady of education and literary ability, or in conneo- 
tion with some newspaper or mazaziue, as con- 
tributor or otherwise. Work at home or elsewhere. 
Address M. C., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 








LOST.—In the Green Room, on Thursday, 
Jan. 18th, a pair of Gold-Bowed Spe tacles in a 
case. The finder will please leave them at the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, and 
receive a reward for the trouble. 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St 





A Position Wanted as bookkeeper, cashier, 
amanuensis, or private secretary, by a lady who 
has held several positions of trust. Address 
HELEN MAR, 50 Hereford St., Boston. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smal! parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 











Weilesley College, is one of the most | 
thorough botanists in the country, and | 
one of the few women whose profession 
it is to mount slides for botanists, geol- 
ogists and pathologists. During the | 
summer she gathers material for carrying 
on her work through the winter in her | 
microscopical laboratory at 119 St. Bo- | 
tolph Street, Boston. } 
Mrs. M. 8S. Cummins, of Staunton, Va., 
who graduated at the Augusta Female 
Seminary, has been elected Professor of | 
Latin and Modern Languages in Muntana | 
University at Helena. 


_ 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. | 





WINCHESTER. — The Woman Suffrage 
League heid their annual public meeting 
in G. A. R. Hall, on Saturday, Feb 3, at 
7.45 P.M. The services were opened by 
a pleasant rendering by mand lin and 
guitar, followed by singing by Miss Leslie 
Tay) lor, after which we li-tened to a stir- 
ring address from Rev. Louis A. Banks 
upon **Woman’s Inheritance.” It was a 
wonderful lecture, placing before the | 
audience the true needs and poasib lities | 
of women from Job’s time till the present. 
Never permitting a doubt that what woman 
has achieved is still within the woman’s 
range of possibilities, subject to the law 
of progress, applicable not less to women 
than to all things else; and since the out- 
look is better to-day from the standpoint 
of existing circumstances we have a right 
to hope, even believe that the day of ju-- 
tice to women and freedom of action for 
them is not too far distant. The injustice 





PARTY AND RECEPTION 


GLOVES 


in every color and length, 


AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


—AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address, 
C. WILDE, Woman's Journal Office, 
Bo:ton, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinish d barn, The finest site in Woourn for 
& vublic tastitution, summer boarding house private 
resiience, or subdivision into builting lote, Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations. and half ap 
hour, by rail, from Boston, sddr sa Wire, Susan 

Converse, 35 Sherman Place, Woburn, on the 
premises, or H, B. H#inckwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 

N.B.—WIll pay any real estate agent, who first 
introduces a buyer, « commission of 24 per cent In 
case a sale is « flected to the party introduced. 


weorphiane Habit Cured in i. 
to2 dare No pay till cnrcd. 
DR. J. STEPHENS. Lebar >~ » 


C. H. Simonds & Oo., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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